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If our hero had been a little more experienced 


in the realities of life, he would have saved him-| 


self the trouble of secking for the city papers to 
ascertain if a country schoolmaster was needed 
in any part of the State; but he was novice 
enough to believe a gentleman of this profession 
to be a character of such importance that the de- 
ficit of one in any obscure village was a sufficient 
cause for notifying it to the world. Every Yan- 
kee boy at the age of eighteen can teach school. 
Edward therefore felt no misgivings as to his 
qualifications for his contemplated duties! 

As he was hastening along toward the Exchange 
with rapid strides, his active fancy already pictur- 
ed himself seated in an arm-chair elevated upon 
an inverted pine box, surrounded by a burring 
group of diligent young rogues with their spelling 
books before their faces to hide their mischievous 
looks; and he was thinking whether he should 
use the ferule or the birch in castigation, and in 
imagination was in the act of laying the former 
upon an unruly urchin by way of experiment, 
when he suddenly received a smart slap on his 
shoulder, that fur an instant made him the recipi- 
ent of the pain ie was about to inflict upon his 
pupil. Turning quickly round to see who had 
been so familiar, he beheld an old towns-fellow 
and schoolmate whom he had not seen fer several 
years. In an instant their hands were clasped in 
mutual warmth of feeking; and after the first ex- 
pressions of congratulation and pleasure at this 
unexpected encounter had been interchanged, 
they begin to communicate the histories of each 
vther’s lives and make inquiries of each other’s 
present condition and prospects. 

“Going to take a school?” repeated his friend, 
with a smile, after Edward had briefly and ingenu- 
ously related his history up to that time; ‘‘no, no! 
You are no more fit for a schoolmaster than I am 
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|fura judge! You have toomany nerves, man! You 
| would drown yourself in a week! Come along 
; with me and I will do better for you.” 
Without a word Edward suffered himself to be 
led along by his new found friend, with whom, 
although he was many years older than himself, 
he had always been as intimate as if there were 
no disparity in their years. Aftera short walk 
; which brought them to the suburbs of the city, 
| they entered the yard of an extensive Steam En- 
! gine Foundry. Edward looked reund upon the 
|collapsed cylinders, rusty cog-wheels, broken 
shafts, and huge boilers, that were strewn over 
the place, and at the vulcan-like workmen that 
were visible through every door and window of 
the vast dark building which was ejecting steam 
jand smoke from half a score of pipes, and won- 
| dered whither his friend was taking him, and to 
what end he destined him. 
till you are twenty-one. [t’s a hard trade 
but a profitable one. When you are free of your 
| time I will take you in with me into the business. 
| What say you” 


Steering his way between piles of iron bars and 
heaps of coal, he followed his guide to a small 
side door and up a narrow stair-case to a count- 
ing-room, which from its appearance was the pri- 
vate business room of the head of the establish- 
ment. 

“Now, friend Edward,” said the other, seating 
himself by the desk upon a stool four feet high, 
“J will answer your question as to my present 
trade. Tama Founder. This is my Foundry, 
and I have brought you here to make a proposi- 
tion to you.” 

‘What is it?” asked Edward, looking round be- 
wildered upon the rows ef neat models of steam 
engines, of steamboats, of mulls, of factories, piles 
of patterns fur machinery, &c., that covered the 
shelves and floor of the apartment. 

“It is to make a founder of you. It seems you 
have tried half a dozen trades—now try mine! I 
came here a boy as penniless and ignorant of this 
work as yourself. I bound myself to a Founder, 
and afier serving my apprenticeship I was taken 
into co-partnership with him. He has now retir- 
ed, rich, leaving me to make a fortune also as he 
has done. Now I propose to take you as my ap- 
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Edward listened to ihe roar of the engines, the! ‘That is if the place is not already filled. I 
heavy ripving of iron wpon iron, the dinand noise was yesterday in the little village of G n on 
of the waschinery at work throug! out the fuunc- business, and recollect seeing a notice stuck up on 
ry, glanced at the brawny aruis and smutied fices | the dour of the school house which was shut up, 
of the men aad apprentices, and was silent. He that a teacher was wanted. I should never have 


thought the trade had neothiog very inviting, and thought of it again but for meeting you.” 


involuntarily shrunk from giving the assentingan-| “Yesterday, was it?” repeated Edward, with 


swer for wiich lis generous friend waited. eagerness. 
“I see you don’t like the business. Nor did I.) ‘Yes; in the forenoon. I only got back home 
But a man who is to work fur his bread must not last night.” 
be fastidious about the kind of work by which he | “How far is it.” 
must earn it. The thousand of broken mereh- | “About forty miles.” 
ants and out-of-place clerks that are starving fur) “I will go there,” said Edward, decidedly, and 


want of employment in the land, would be glad to | involuntarily stepping toward the door. 
soil their hands and bare their arms even to this if| ‘When and how?” asked his friend, amused at 


they were fit for it. Come, my friend, decide'” | bis energy. 
“I feel your kindness,” said Edward, taking his} “This day, and on foot.” 
hand and warmly pressing it, “but—but—” | No, no! The stage goes that way the day after 
“But you wish 1 would show it by offering you | to-morrow; wait ull then.” 
a trade more congenial to your feelings. You | “I may lose the place in the interim,” said 
must have some kind of trade, man! Certainly Edward, after a mument’s embariassment; ‘1 will 


you are not so fuolish as to look to waste your Start at once.”” 
‘ ‘ ran"t w . mtr) 
life behind a counter that you may ape gentility?’ | “Bat won't you say good bye: 
“Never,” answered Edward, warmly | “Good bye,” answered Edward, taking the ex- 
’ » . . . = 
“J thought I knew you better. Will you try tended hand, but instantly dropped it again with 
heightened color, and a bank note the amount of 


my trade? or,” he added, laughing, ‘will you try | ‘ 

school-keeping first?” ten dollars fell between them to the floor. 
“Pardon me, Edward; but—” 
“I know what you would say—it requires no 


“You laugh,” said Edward, smiling in his | 
turn, “and no doubt will think me very fvolish, | 

tu | apology—I do need it—but I cannot receive it. 
| Good by!” 


but I would rather try a school a little while firs 
In the history he had given his friend of his life, | 

Edward had not made any allusion to his talent Edward stepped across the bank note as it lay 

for moulding, nor hinted to him his hopes of one | on the floor to grasp his friend's hand once more, 

day making sculpture a pursuit. He had suffered | and then hastily and without again meeting his 

so much by it as having been the means of draw- | eyes left his office. 

ing upon him his father’s displeasure and with- | “There goes a noble and sensitive spirit,” said 


holding his confidence, that he fesred any allu- the Founder, alone; “just as 1 knew him when 


sion to it would lower him in his frank friend’s ‘achild! He ison the verge of manhood and yet 


a ae : é il 
esteem, and lead him also to regard him with less | '* the eres age ™ heart? 1 love him 
caiiiees, Me Gh toleels ct fda?” I think him a fool! He will never make a 
mentioning it as if it had been some effeminate | schoolmaster! [ sl:all soon see him again! He 
talent which wee enbocoasing & man to acknow!- | 8°Pt make a founder J fear either! but if he 
5S . . . . 
edge the possession of. He would, he thought, as | can make any thing it will be with me! But two 
readily have spoken to him of his skill in knit- | years to twenty-one and no trade! What is the 
e Cc caaceadaiel Y ee ' 
ting, did he have such skill, and with equal chances soy coming to! J will be his friend and make a 


ae ; nye ‘ ; . 
of recommending himself to his esteem. we mesa a “we = goo . — va 
“Well, try it! If you don’t like it come to me | port eo ee ee ee ery 

and accept my offer. I shall expect tosee you | “ ; . 
raagebesin, <a Aenr ee But Edward had already left the yard, and ig- 
norant of his residence, the Founder knew not 


“Thank you,” said our hero, with all the fer- | . : 
; aoe where to follow him; when resolving patiently to 

vor of his ardent spirit, and feeling lighter about ; oa : a . 
wait the issue of his expedition to the village of 


the heart as if he had escaped from some impend- 

: ieicaes ; é . |G n, he returned to his foundry and was soon 

ing evil; “if I dou’t like school-keeping I promise! . CRS cee ‘ 
S mingling with his workmen, inspiring them by his 


to bind myself to you.” resence to more lively activit 
“Then I shall expect you,” answered the P — ” 

Founder, pleasantly; ‘‘by the by I know where a CHAPTER IX. 

‘master’ is wanted!’ “You will write me, Edward,’’ said Mary, at 
“Do you?”’ jumped Edward, with delight. the door, as Edward half an hour after Icaving 
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the Foundry lingered upon the threshold of his| purse. He had left home with but three shillings, 
father’s home to say good bye to his sister ere he | two of which Mary had forced upon him. But 
departed for G n. How little is the 
“Yes, dear Ma’y.” | happiness of youth dependent upon the possession 
And pressing a kiss upon her lips he hurried of money! What mic 


away, and was soon lost to her long and lingering | turned his back upon home in search of an uncer- 


hope supplied all his wants. 
Idle-aged man would have 


gaze by a turnin thestreet. Jt was two o’clock in! tain occupation among strangers, without a dollar 
the afternoon as he left the city behind him, and he | jn his pocket, and carried with him sucha light 
soon found himself winding his way between the | heart! A man over thirty without money is mis- 
beautiful hills that environ it. At the highest | erable. He carries it in ‘his visage—it is written 
point of the road from which was seen the last! pon every lincament of his countenance. But 
glimpse of the Queen City, he pavsed and gazed t},6 Jand is over-run with youths just starting for 
down upon it as it slept in the vale of the wind- | the race of life, who, not only have no money but 
ing Ohio. His eye rested not on tower or spire, | cannot tell for their lives where or how they are 
or the stately roofs of the opulent and great, but | to get a dollar; yet they are happy and light-heart- 
sought as the sparrow seeks its nest in the lowly | od, pursuing the phantom of hope till it leads 
hedge, his own humble home amid a group Of them to good or evil, success or penury. Our 
lowly roofs. His thoughts were upon Mary, and hero went whistling on his way, and only when 
his eyes followed his heart. He gave himself a} the night set in upon his path did he feel sud; but 
few moments to a plea-ing reverie of fraternal af- he continued to travel without weariness til] the 
fic tion, aud then his gaze falling upon the smok- round moon rose above the trees that crowned the 
ing chimneys of his friend’s Foundry, he turned | hills on the east, when his spirits returned, and he 
hastily away, and witha sigh resumed his little | Many 
i} was the silent farm-house that he travelled past, 


beguiled the way with song and shout 
bundle of books and shirts and was soon Jost in 
the depths of the forest road. his quick footfall breaking the stillness and rousing 


Many 


were the deep and gloomy glens which no light pen- 


A walk of forty miles to one of his energetic | the vigilant watch-dogs from their repose. 


spirit and youthful constitution was no great mat- | 


ter, however it might be regarded by those deli- | 
cately city-reared youths whe deem ita feat to 


traverse the length of “dear delightful Broad- 
way” thrice in one day. The first six miles Ed- | 
ward bounded rather than walked, so impatient 
was he to get forward, and so fearful lest some 
one should supplant him. The seventh mile he 
overtook a farmer trotting along in his wagon, | 
who gave him a “lift” for five miles further, and | 
kindly invited him to lodge with him over night. | 
But he could not be persuaded to stay, and thank- | 
ing the worthy man for his ride and his offer of 
hospitality, told him he was anxious to get for- 
ward lest the school should be taken; for in the | 
simplicity of his heart he had frankly told the | 
good farmer all about himself and whcre he was 
now going. 





“Never fear my lad, about the school,” he said, | 
shaking his head like a man who had seen the | 
world and spoke from experience, ‘‘a schoolmas- | 
ter’s is not such a happy situation that every one 
will hurry to get into it. 


ye. Good even. 


of it 


cider. He'll want it before he gets to G n.”? 


Edward accepted the hospitality offered him, 


and shaking hands with his kind entertainers san 
sumed his journey with a light heart and a lighter 


But there may be two | 
of your mind at the same time, so I won’t hinder | 
The moon ?]l rise by eight | 
o'clock and you'll have a pleasant niglit’s tramp | 


etrated, through which his lonely road wound; 
and long and weary were the leagues of level for- 
est which he traversed. At length he began to 
feel that he must be near his destination. The 
moon was already high over his head shining 
straight down upon his path, and there was a 
chilly coldness in the air that he knew from ex- 
perience was peculiar to the after midnight time. 
He now began to look for a village a-head, and 
every house he saw before him he already hoped 
was the first dwelling init. . 


He had just gained the summit of a long hill, 
when he was startled by the cheerful sounds of a 
stage horn in the valley before him, followed the 
moment afterward by the rattling of wheels and 
the tramp of horses. It was tlie first sound, save 
the barking of dogs, the hoarse notes of the bull- 
frogs, and the monotonous song of the katydids 
that had interrupted the stillness of his night jour- 
ney. His heart throbbed with pleasure, and 
bounding forward to where the road afforded a 
clearer view, he beheld not far beneath him, the 
roofs of a village, and a stage drawn by four hor- 
ses driving through its street toward the fuct of 
the hill. With a glad shout he flew rather than 


Here, wife, put some o’ your dough-nuts | ran down the road, and soon met the stage at the 
into the youth’s bundle and give hima draught 0’ | 


foot in the act of slowly ascending. 

“Driver, will you please tell me what village 
this is??? he asked of the stage-driver, who was 
just settling himself on his box preparatory to 
taking his “up hill snooze” so dear to his craft 
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= and be blow ‘d to you,” he said, 
grofily, sinking his chin into his cravat and shak- 
ing his hat down over his eyes. Stage-drivers 
have little respect for pedestrians! 

Our hero was too happy to learn that he was 
at his journcy’s end to notice the rude manner in 
which the intelligence was conveyed; and return- 
ing him a cheerful “thank you, kindly sir,” he 
cast a passing glance at the closed windows of the 
stage in which so much animal life was shut up | 
in unconscious sleep, and bounded forward. He 
crossed a wooden bridge at the entrance of the 
village, and was soon threading its long silent 
street. He walked its whole length, passing two 
houses with tavern signs hung out to invite the 
weary traveller to rest; but Edward heeded them 
not, he knew landlords of inns did not keep open 
hotel for moneyless travellers. So he walked on 
to the end of the village wishing he could find 
the schoolhouse. His wish was svon granted. 
At the farthest extremity of the street, a little 
retired from it, he discovered a square brick edi- 
fice of the peculiar furm which seems given by 
universal consent to villaze schoolhouses. He 
hastened forward, and cre he reached it, saw by | 
the light of the moon which shone full upon its 
door that a picce of white paper was aflixed to it. 
With a quick but trembling step he approached, | 
and by the light of the moon retd as follows: | 

“TAKE NOTISS. 

Whiereas, A echoulmarster is wanted for tokeep 
this Deestrict School for the nekst 3 months. He | 
must onderstan! parsin, Pope’s Essay, Inglish | 
gramer, an Geografy, an Readin, an Ritin, an | 4 
Lithmertick to the Rule o Three, an frenology. 
lnkwire of Dea. Josiah Hawkins, 

Chairmun of The School Comity. 


e : ner 
Ile must enderstand Salm-singing and | 


N. B. 
Vulgur Phraxshuns. 

P. 8. 
ply.” 

“T think Tcansuit them in all but the frenology,” 
thought our hero, siniling. “1 will call on Dea- 
con Hawkins early in the morning. They have | 
not yet engaged any one or this would have been 
taken down. Heigho! I feel tired and sleepy! | 
wish I could get into the schoolhouse and sleep 
there till da 

With the desire he made the attempt, and found 
a shutter of one of the windows after two or three 
trials give to his hand. He then without difficul- 
ty raised a window and sprang in. The moon- 
light streamed through the opening upon the floor, 
and afforded him an indistinct light by whieh he 
found a low bench where he cast his weary form; 
and with his bundle for a pillow soon sunk into a 
deep and grateful slumber. 


None as is a marred man no need to ap- 


= — —- 


CHAPTER X. 


Carts on Deacon Hawkins—Tue Scroor 
Commirree—TuHe Examination oF THE Can- 
pIpATE— Deacon HAwkINs MAKES A SPEECH— 
Ovr Hero ts chosen tHe Vintage Peva- 
GOGUE. 

When he awoke, the sun’s rays were shin'ng 
into the school room through apertures in the 
shutters in a thousand pencilled lines of light, in 
which the floating motes glittered like gold dust. 
He sprung to his feet and threw open the shutter 
of the window by which he had entered. It was 
already high day! 

“It must be full eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon,” he said, with mortified feelings, as le look- 
ed upward to the sun. “I possibly have lost my 
school by my sluggishness!”’ 

With these reflections he leaped from the win- 
dow to the ground and hurried toward the village. 
He had not walked fur before he met a freckled 
face urchin leading a horse to the blacksmith’s. 

“Good boy, can you tell me where Deacon 
Hawkins lives?” he asked of Lim, assuming a care- 
less tone that he thought would conceal his anxie- 
ty tosee the person for whom he _— and 
prevent his business from being guessed at. 


“Whoa, Why don’t you whoa?” said 


whoy! 


j the lad addressed, striking the horse over the 
| head with the end of the halter to enforce obedi- 


ence; and then repeated “Deacon Hawkins?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well now I wonder if you be going to be the 
new schoolmaster?” interrogated the lad, with a 
searching look, while he diligently scratc hed his 
ginger-colored head. ‘Whoa, now will ye!’ and 
here followed a kick in the animal’s belly. 

“T wish to see Deacon Hawkins.” 

“Well I guess its to sce about the school?” 

“Can you tell me where he lives?” asked Ed- 
ward, with impatience, 

“Well now, I wonder if I couldn't!) Whoa, will 
ye, ye confounded beast!” 

“1 will thank you to do so.” 

“Ye see that red house up on the side o’ the 
hill,” said the boy, pointing, with a jerk of his 
head and elbow, to a plain substantial farm-house 
near the village. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that’s faether’s house.” 

“You are Deacon Hawkin’s son, then?” 

“T guess Lam. Whoa, oa, oh, I tell ye!” 

“Thank you, for your kindness. Is your father 
at home? 

“Rayther guess he is.” 

“Well, good morning,” said Edward, leaving 
him and walking in the direction of the house. 

“Good mornin’, schoolmaster,” cried the mis- 
chievous imp after him, with a loud laugh.” “I 
ain’t a-feard o’ no “master” while dad’s school 
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committy, ‘a he added, pal lling forw ard his hore £e; 
‘none on um dare give mea lick, if they did, 
dern um, they’d have to cut sticks, for dad ’d be | 
in to um like half a thousand o’ brick!” 


With this concluding remark and very classical 
simile, the hopeful youth continued his way along 
the village street, while our hero hastened by a di- 
verging road toward the house of the *Chairmun | 
of the Schoo! Comitty.”? About one hundred | 
yards from it by the read side, he saw a stout man 
in his shirt sleeves leaning over a pair of bars, and 
looking at two or three men and boys at work in 
the field. Edward gave him a second look and 
felt confident that it was Deacon Hawkins hime | 
self. 
air, and Chairman-of-a-School-Committee 
about him that could not be mistaken. 
Edward approaching and half-turned his head to 
watch him, while he was coming toward him, 
with a scrutinizing glance as if he were weighing 
in his mind the ce hances of his turning out to be a 
young travelling minister, or a candidate for 
“neaster” Our hero felt that 
his person was undergoing some such mental in- 


There was a sort of imposing deacon-like 
look 
He saw | 


of the village school. 


quisition, and he grew embarrassed; and it was | 
with hesitation and quick color that he stuttered | 
out, 

“Good morning, sir; you are Deacon Hawkins 
I presume.” 

“Yes,”’ was the brief, curt reply of the Chair- 
man; and fixing upon him a look that was intend- 


For the} 


nity, he turned toward his laborers. 
Deacon was a very important-feeling, consequen- 
tial-looking, self-loving man, with just religion 
enough to gild thinly over his hypocrisy, and just 
Ile 
believed piety to lie in austerity, and holiness 
in wearing a more sanctified countenance than 
one’s Edward was confused, and felt 
his confidence in himself oozing out at his finger- 
ends. Nevertheless, he said with some firmness, 

“T learn, sir, you want a teacher for the village 
school.” 

“Yes, young man,” replied the Deacon, now 
turning round, lcoking him full in the face, and 
surveying him from his head to his feet with de- 
liberate inspection. Then, as if satisfied with his 
scrutiny, he said, ‘tyes, we wants a master; and 
we wants one as can teach what he knows! What 
do you know?” 

This was too comprehensive a question for Ed- 
ward to reply to at once, and he was silent. 

“Well, well, we'll sce that in the Comity. You 
want to keep the school I ’spose?”’ 

“Yes, sir, if I thought I would suit you.” 

Edward’s mild manner seemed to mollify the 
Chairman, and he replied, in a tone less repulsive, 


} 
| 
ed to awe the young man and defend his own dig- | 


charity enough to give color to his religion. 


neighbors. 


| “ Well, 
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Pi! send word round to the c omity that a 
| master has applied for the school, and we'll have a 
meetin’ in the schoolhouse this evenin’ at eight 
o’clock to examin’ your qualifications.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Edward, mentally shrinking at 
the contemplation of this ordeal; for he had no 
great confidence in his own scholastic acquisitions; 
but calling to mind the orthography of the notifi- 
cation upon the schoolhouse door, he plucked up 
courage and resolved to abide the issue. 

“You can stay with me till then; its most 
twelve o’clock now, and dinner ’Il soon be ready. 


| I'd like as have a little talk with ye afore the 


meetin’. 

Edward felt grateful for this invitation, for he 
was very hungry, not having eaten anything since 
the evening previous; and he accompanied the 
Deacon to the house. 

At a few minutes before eight o’clock that even 
ing, Deacon Ilawkins and our hero entered the 
schoolhouse together. It was lighted by two tal- 
low candles, placed on either side of tne “mas- 
ter’s” desk, by the light of which Edward discov- 
ered the presence of four men seated in a semi- 
circle beneath the candles, holding open books in 
their hands, and having piles of dog’s-eared spell- 
ing books, arithmetics, maps, and copy books on 
their laps. 

“Good even, neighbors,” said the Deacon, as 
he entered, ‘so you are all here. I introduce to 
you the young man who wants to be the school- 
m He's young, but we'll soon see what he’s 
gotin his head.”’ 

Edward bowed, and felt for the moment like a 
criminal brought into the presence of the judges 
of the Inquisition. 

“You may take a seat there,’’ said Deacon 
Hawkins, with official dignity, pointing our hero 
toa chair placed in front of the desk and of the 
‘‘Comity.” 

He seated himself in silent misgiving of the 
event of this imposing scene. Deacon Hawkins 
then ascended, by a single’step, to the “master’s” 
chair, and seated himself with his broad brim 
hat upon his head, and spectacles on his nose. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, looking round with 
dignity, ‘I believe the meeting is organized. We 
will proceed to business. Deacon Banks, a word 
in your ear.” 

And he bent over and whispered to one of the 
others for a few moments, during which Edward 
had an opportunity of furtively surveying his exam- 
The scrutiny did not increase his confi- 


aster. 


iners. 
dence. 

Besides Deacon Hawkins, the next person of 
consequence in the committce was Deacon Banks, 
with whom he was engaged in a whispering con- 
sultation. Deacon Banks wasa very sincere and pi- 
ous Christian, a good citizen and an Israelite in- 
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—— eee 


deed, in whom there was no guile. But he had | Edward, for the space of a minute in awing si- 


lence, when Farmer Burling rose up and said in 


which, added to natural diffidence kept him in the | @ bluff voice, 


rear of his more bustling and worldly brother in 
all public schemes and duties. In worldly mat- 
ters Deacon Hawkins, as he himself would boast, 


“T move the examination begin, neighbors.” 
“I second the motion,” squeaked little Captain 
Beach, jumping up with activity; “and I move it 


“eould turn Deacon Banks about on his little fin- begin with a short bit of prayer, from our Chair- 
ger,” but in church matters, Deacon Banks had | man, the Deacon.” 


the confidence of the people and love of the min- 


ister. Deacon Hawkins, like too many Deacons of | con Hawkins, with severe reproof. 


“Sit down, if you please, neighbor,” said Dea- 
“This is no 


his persuasion, sought to govern the minister; but religious conference. Squire Woodson suppose 


Deacon Banks, knowing that Deacons are in the | you put a question or two to the candidate.’ 


Scriptures said to be servants in the churcn, not 
rulers, regarded him with reverence and honor as 
the ordained minister of Christ. 

Farmer Burling, as he was called, was next in 


hh 


“Ahem! a-a-hem! 
out his red cotton pocket handkerchief and blew 
his nose, and then returned it to his pocket. He 
then looked at our hero very hard, and then tak- 


and Squire Woodson took 


consideration in the ““Comity,” on account of his ing off his eyes, gravely took up a book and open- 


possessions: he was a good-natured, burly farmer, 
dabbled in politics, and took a Van Buren paper, 


edit. “Ahem! 
ing a vinegar look upon Edward, ‘so you want to 


Well, young man,” he said, fix- 


for he was a staunch friend of Jackson, and there- | keep our school?” 


fore supported Van Buren. He wasstout and fat, 
and always, as he now did, wore iron spectacles 
by candle-light. 

Squire Woodson was the next influential mem- 
ber of the School Committee of G 





Ves, sir.” 

“Very well answere!, very well; ahem! What 
is your name?” 

“Never mind his name, Squire,” said the little 


n. He| Captain; “they never take a man’s name in the 


was a tall, thin, spare man, with a sour visage. | army till they conclude to enlist him.” 


He was the village Post-master, and as such, very 
unpopular; but he kept his office against all mur- 
murs, because he was so cross and crabbed nobody 
cared to have any quarrel with him. He also was 
a Van Buren man. 

The last and least influential member was Cap- 
tain Beach. He kept the tavern, had been Cap- 
tain of the militia, and although in his own opin- 
ion a very great man, he was in the opinion of 
the little world of G n, a very little man. 
Little indeed he was in stature, being but five feet 
two inches in his military boots, and little in learn- 
ing, for he could not read writing, and little in 
courage, for he let his wife whip him. He wore 
no spectacles, but kept one eye shut to strengthen 
the vision of the other. He had been a Jackson 
man, for military reasons up to the close of the 
administration, but now thata new candidate was 
on the carpet, he took the side of Harrison, —be- 
cause, as he says, he felt a soldierly feliow-feeling 
for the Hero of Tippecanoe. He had a brother 
who was a sailor, of whom he was very proud, 
and by virtue of whose profession he himself 
boasted great knowledge of seamanship. 

* Such were the component parts of the august 
Board, before whom our youthful candidate found 
himself arraigned. 
smoking Foundry, and repented that he had not 
accepted his offer. He had, however, no time 
given him for reflection. 





every one of the committee then stared hard at 


Deacon Hawkins ceas- | 
ed his communications to his brother Banks, and | 


“Captain Beach,” said Squire Woodson, look- 
ing him through, “when I am enlisting recruits I 
will ask your advice.” 

The little Captain sat down abashed, and Squire 
Woodson forgetting his first question, then asked 
our hero his age. 

“Nineteen! Rather young—rayther—but it 
may do. What think you Deacon?” 

**Rayther—but go on.” 

“Well, sir, did you ever keep school?” 

“No, sir.” 

“So much the better,” said Farmer Burling, 
“we can make him keep it on our own system. I'd 
as lief have an unbroken bullock to deal with as 
one of your old teachers. You can do nothing 
with either of them without breaking their 
heads.” 

“Do you know the qualifications required, 
young man?” said Deacon Banks, in a kind tone. 

“I read them on the door,” answered Edward. 

“[ will proceed to examine him lilerarily, gen- 
tlemen, if you please,” said Deacon Hawkins, 
frowning upon his brother. ‘Attend, sir, if you 
please,” he added, to Edward, “I will examine 
you in Geography.” Here he opened a school 
map of Europe, and laid it imposingly before him. 


He thought of his friend’s| He then commenced a close search upon it for a 


few seconds, and fixing on a certain spot with his 
finger, he looked up and asked with much unction 
of knowledge, 

‘‘Where is France?” 

“In Europe, sir.” 





* Very well.” 

What language do they speak there?” 

“French.” 

“Very well.” 

“What do the French eat?” 

* Frogs,” answered Edward, with equal truth 
and simplicity. 

“Rightly answered. Ahem! Where abouts is 
Mason and Dickson’s line?” 

** Between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn,” 
answered Edward, at a venture. 

**Good.” 

“Is the world rouad like an orange, or flat like 
a pancake?” 

*Round, but flattened at both ends.” 

“Very well, indeed! Gentlemen, | am satisfied 
as to his attainments in Geography. 
Banks, suppose you ask him a question or two.” 

“Who was Nebuchadnezzar?” 

“The king of the Jews.” 

“My old slipper, an ” here our confused he- 
ro checked himself, ere he had given utterance to 
the whole doggral couplet that came irresistably 
into his mind at that moment. 

‘King of Persia, you mean.” 

“Who was the oldest man?” 

Sampson.” 

“Methusela, you mean.” 

“Who was the wisest man?” 

“Jeremiah.” 

**Solomon, you mean.” 

You seem tu know very well but are a little 
confused in your answers. 

“Who was the first martyr?” 

“Job.” 

“Job was a patient man, and it becomes me to 
imitate his patience.” 

“Who discovered America?” 

Edward had by this time got his wits about 


iim, and answered correctly, “Christopher Co- | 
him, and wered correctly, “Christopher C 


lumbus.”’ 


“You have well replied. Farmer Burling, sup- 
pose you try a question ortwo. I think he will 
do very well so far; and Deacon Banks sat 
down. 

‘Are you for Harrison or Van Buren?” asked the 
Farmer, bluntly. 

Edward was staggered. He never cared a fig 
for politics, and scarcely knew one party trom the 
other. 


at fault he then answered with great discretion, 
“| have never yet voted.” 

‘Who will you vote for, then?” 

‘Yes, let his politics decide him,” cried the lit- 
tle Captain. ‘Are you for Harrison or Van?” 

“Captain, set down, and let me proceed,” said 
the Farmer. ‘Answer me, young sir.” 
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| “He ’ant goin’ to teach his polities to our chil- 


Brother | 


He looked round as if he would read their | 
politics in their faces before he replied; but being | 


{ “] am for General Harrison, sir,” answered Ed- 
ward, recollecting that he had frequently seen the 
General in the stree's of Cincinnati, and was 
pleased with the mild, yet majestic aspect of his 
countenance; for a boy of genius like him never 
lets a face escape its observation. 

“Hurrah for old Tip,” shouted the little Cap- 
tain, elated with joy.” 

| “If you are for Harrison, you sha!l never have 

my vote for teacher,” answered Farmer Burling, 
obstinately. 

‘Nor mine,” responded Sqnire Woodson, “if he 
was as learned as Doctor Johnson and his Dic- 
| tionary.” 

> said Deacon Hawkins, in a loud tone as if 

he would silence all opposition. “I look fora 

man that'll work cheap. Let’s see what he'll ax 

}a quarter. What do you wantto have? We gave 

‘our last master seventy-five cents a scholar and 
board round, and we turned him off coz he want- 
ed it riz to a dollar.” 

| “I'll keep it for seventy-five cents,” said Ed- 

| ward. 


dren,’ 


“Well, there’s forty scholars in all, which will 
| give you a nice smart change of money at the end 
| 0° your quarter.” 

“Just thirty dollars,” said Deacon Banks, ci- 
| 


| phering it out on a slate. 
“Ten dollars a month, that is good wages for a 
| hard-working man, much more a school teacher,” 
said Squire Woodson. “I'd keep the school my- 
self for that, if [could give up the Post Office.”? 
“Don’t let that hinder you,’ said Deacon 
Hawkins, laughing; “there'll be enough to take it 
off your hands.” 
| The Post-master looked very black, and began 
to turn over a primer to look at the pictures. 
‘“‘Let us examine hima little more,” said the 
(little Captain, “Spell tizick (phthisick) young 
| man.” 
| By good fortune, this had been a test word at 
| school among the boys of his own age, and he 
| readily spelt it to the satisfaction, not only of the 
| propeser of this knotty word, but of the other 
| members also. 
“Spell michillimackinack?” said Squire Wood- 
son, solemnly.” 
Our hero mastered this intricate affair with 
| equal success. 
“Spell, skelt,’? said Deacon Hawkins. 
‘$-e-h-e-l-d-t, scheldt.” 
‘Admirable,” cried the Captain. ‘I will give 
| him one more, and if he spells that he’!l have my 
vote. Neumatics.” 
‘“‘Pneumaticks,” spelled our hero, and the little 
Captain clapped his hands with delight. 
“Gentlemen, he will do. But wait a bit. What 
is right dress:” 
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“Dress right, | suppose, 
“Excellent.” 

“What is to drill?” 
“To bore.” 


“Yes itis to bore a man to dri!l him. 


" said Edward. 


Well} 
answered. What is starboard aud larboard of a | 
ship?” 

“Fore and aft,” 
When isa 


anewoerte ! our hero, prot } tly 


“Goud hange be fore the wind 


“When the wind is behind it.” 
“Better and better What's a ship's log?” 

Here Edward was out, and at a venture he an- 
swered, “The middle log or back-bone of the 
ship.” 

“No, there you are wrong,” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, delighted at the opportunity given him to 
display his superior knowledge of naval matters; 
“a log is the day-book in which the Captain puts 
down the distance sailed each day. 1 have gota 
brother who is a sailor, sir, and ] ought, you sce, 
to know all about such things. Well, sir, Lam 
pleased with you. You shall have my vote.” 

“Parse lo!” 
ly, who bad seen boys stuck on that word in his 


said Farmer Barling, authoritative- 
school-days, and never failed to put it to candi- 
dates for school-kecping;” paree lo in this line of 
Pope's Essay: 

“Lo! the poor Injun whose untortered mind.” 

“Lo is an interjection,” said Edward. 

“No, sir,” said the Farmer pleased at his fail- 
ure, that he might have an opportunity of setting 
him right; “Lthought you'd stall ther! Lo! area 
varb lo 


It means ‘*luok! the poor Injun—look! 


varb neuter, the onperative mood of the 
lool:. 


the poor Injun.” 


sec 


“Vos, sir,” said Edward, witha bow of pro- 
found reverence, fur his knowledge that quite won 
over the Farmer notwithstanding his politics. 

Another hour was passed in characteristic ex- 
amination of the aspirant, in ‘Readin’,’ ‘Inglish 
Gramer,’ ‘Rithmetick,’ and ‘Vulgar Phraxshuns.’ 
He wrote al-o, to their satisfaction, his name and 
a copy of this line in a copy-book: 

* Evil communications corrupts good manners.’ 

It is to be regretted, that for want of room, a full 
report of this crudite examination, with its knotty 
and profound questions propounded to him in 
Grammar, Arithmetic, and Fractions, cannot be 
here given. 
salm-singing” for him to encounter. 
Hawkins now rose up with great dignity and many 
ahems. 

“Gentlemen, I don't see but our examination is 
pretty nearly closed. You have all shown a good 
deal of learning and skill which must be flatter- 
ing to all of us, especially the ‘master,’ as he sees 
as how he has on intelligent ““Comity” to examine | 
him, and one as knows how to appreciate learn- 


There remained now “frenology and 
Deacon 
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ing, knowledge, literature, and the other sciences, 


besides Rethmetic and Frenology. Speakin’ o’ 


frenology brings me tothe pint. We wants, sir,” 


he said, looking at Edward, “a frenologist to teach 


ourchildren. ma frenologist, an’ | glories in 


so is my ch I go against flogging 


it, and ldren. D4 


teetutally 


“teach 


i tell you 


or what use is 
to 


Ifa boy ora gal can't 


ra, You may 


the 


ay 


fenology in in’ young idear how 


iute.”’ 
vot a leewwon, all the master has to do isto feel 


hie’n or her bumps: ifas how they ha‘nt the bamp 


for getting that pertickler lesson, why he'll know 
well enough that nothin’ in ternal natur’—— 
* Don't swear, Deacon,” said the little Captain, 
“1 did'nt swear, Captain Beach,” said the Dea- 
con, indignantly. “Don't interrupt me again if 
As I was saying, if they hav'nt got 
the bump, he iknows well nothin’ in all creation 


you pl ue! 


can make umect the lesson, and so he lets um 


| go to their seat nor never gives um a flogging for 


what they can't help; for how can any body do 
what they havo’t got the bump for doin? It 
stands to reason they can't. If one boy licks an- 
other boy, the master, afore he flogs him for it, 
examines his head; and if he finds the bump o’ 
fightin’, (they calls it, cumbativeness,) he never 
touches a hair of his hide, as is right and proper 
If a boy steals from another, the 
master calls him up, and if he finds he has the 


he shouldn't. 


bump for stealin’, he sends him to his seat again, 
knowing he ean’t help it. And so with every 
thing else. So frenology you see stands for ruler, 
birch and all; it is as easy as nothing to get along 
ina school with it. This is the age o’ the march 
o’ mad, and flogging is getting out o° date. Con- 
sequently, | goes in, therefore, for frenology, and 
l hopes l shall yet sce a school governed by il 
If you are a frenologist, sir, we'll engage you, fur 
certain.” 

“But [ can’t sing psalins also, sir,” said Ed- 
ward, 
“We want a singing-master ’mazingly; but if 
ou can’t sing, and are a frenologist, we'll engage 


J 
y 


* said the Deacon. 


ou,’ 
“I do understand the principles of phirenology,” 
said Edward. 

“That's it exactly—its principally frenology 
I see you are over man. If you 
could sing Old Hundred and the Porteguese 
Ilymn, and one or two Common Metre tunes, 
you'd do toa shavin’.” 


that’s wanted. 


“I think I can sing that much,” said Edward, 
“if that is all.” 

“Then we'll engage you. What say you, Farm- 
er Burling?” 

“Well I wont vote agin him, though I don’t 
like his politics any better than I do your furnol- 
ogy. Igo in fur floggin’. 1 had all my learnin’ 
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druv into me, , and iw take all natur to pall it | 
out agin, what there is on it. 
spile the child 
greatest book ever writ in my ‘pinion.” 

“That line is in the Bible, Farmer,” 
con Banks, meekly. 


said Dea- 
“Pope or Bible, its true as the book,” said the | 
farmer, stoutly. 
“What say you, brother Banks” asked Deacon | 
Hawkins; 
“I guess we will on trial, brother Hawkins.” 
“And what say you, Squire?” 
“| don’t like him over -nucl:, but to save trouble | 
of examining another, Pll put up with him. He 
don’t know much fur a Harrison man. If he was 
a Van Buren man, | wouldn't care to vote for 
hitn. 


“shall we engage hin?” 


But let him try it any how.” 

“And you, Captain” 

It “aint 
he cried de- 


“Tle ws the right chap fur my money. 
every schoul-master that’s a sailor,” 
lightedly. 

“No, 
Hawkins, triumphantly. 


nor a frenologist,” responded Deacon ! 

“Nor learned in scripture,” said Deacon Banks, 
with more of irony than he had ever before shown 
in his speech. 

“Nora Harrison Whig,” said the farmer, sar- | 
castically. 

“Nor spell Michillimackinack,” growled the 
Squire, with a sneer. 

Edward felt like knocking the last speaker over, 
but restrained the impulse. Deacon Hawkins 
then informed him that he was chosen by the 
“Comity” of which he was “Churman,” school- 
master of G—n, informing him that he must 
commence his school on the ensuing day, and that 
he would board his first week with him, and his 
next ten days with Captain Beach, and so on, three 
days here and five there round the district, each 
family bearing its share toward his living, in pro- 
portion to the number of children it sent to him. | 
This important meeting so materially affecting | 
the present fate of our hero then broke up, and 
Edward was taken home by Deacon Hawk ns, | 
who offered to be his first host. 

It does not fal! in with the intention of this sto- | 
ry to follow our hero through the drudgery of | 
pedagogism; though a history of his life for the 
ensuing three months as master of the village- | 
school of G——n, would raise him high in the | 
estimation of the readers of his adventures, as a | 
young man of extraordinary patience. He was | 
well wearied out before his term was half com- 
pleted, and the fear of his friend, the Founder's, 
ridicule alone prevented him from resigning and | 
throwing himself upon his proffered kindness.— | 


, as Pope says in his Essay—the | the rugged ascent. 
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ascends to eminence, ond the obstacles and vicis- 


‘Spare the rod and | itudes it is its lot to encounter in clambering up 


( To be Continued.) 


[Original.) 
PEBBLES. 
NO. I. 
THE MILL. 
I hear the clatter of the mill, 
And I see the open door, 
And the well-fed pigeon pecking still 
Upon the seedy floor; 
And the mill-boy moving lazily 
Astride his bag away— 
All freshen in my memory, 
As ’t were but yesterday. 


It stood a dear, a chosen spot, 
When I was young and wild— 

And tho’ in years, I’ve not forgot 
What charmed me when a child; 

I love to trace each object o’er 
Where eaily joys entwine— 

And tho’ I see them now no more 
To fee] that they are mine! 


As on in life our footsteps stray, 
With nought around but gloom — 
Before us the unfriendly light, 
Which pointeth to the tomb; 
°T is oftimes well to step aside, 
When sultry grows the day— 
And ‘mid these comforters abide 
A moment, on our way! 


NO. I. 
WHY I'M SAD I CANNOT TELL. 
As the deep’ning shades of evening 
Sieal adown yon western height, 
Shrouding all that erst was splendor 
Into shadows of the night; 
So around this heart of mine, 
Dreams of sadness sometimes spread— 
Turning what before was quiet, 
Into shadows of the dead. 


Yet if you should ask the reason, 
Why my brow is dagh’d with care— 
Like a child my heart is swelling, 
And I answer with a tear; 
Thousand thoughts are rushing o’er me— 
Thousand visions round me swell—- 
Past and present join the future, 
Why I’m sad I cannot tell! 
Franklin. It Tristo. 


A man may do great things, and yet not bea 


Our intention in this story is only to show the | great man. Which the man might have said when 


several steps by which genius in its early career ' 
Vol. 1—27 


he leaped from the monument.— 
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(Orie¢tinat.) 


WILD WESTERN SCENES. 


ut Secured.| 


[* Copy-rig 


BY A WHPTORWILL. 


THE SNAKE TALE CONCLUDED 

Glenn and Mary, and Wiiham and La-u-na, were 
seated under the spreading elm tree, engaged in 
some felicitous conference, that produced a most 
pleasing animation in their features, when Joe and 
Sneak arrived. 

Mary immediately demanded of Joe a recital of 
his adventures that morning. He complied with- 
out reluctance, and his hearers were frequently 
convulsed with laughter as he proceeded, for he 
added many embellishments not narrated by the 
author. Sneak bore their merriment with stoical 
fortitude, and then laughed as heartily as them- 
selves at his own recent novel predicament. 

La-u-na asked Sneak if he wae bit by any 
of the poisonous snakes. Sneak of course replied 
in the negative, but at the same time desired to 
know the name of the plant that was used by the 
Indians with universal success when wounded by 
the fangs of the rattle-snake. The girl told him 
it was the white plantain that grew in the prairies. 

“Hang it, Pil go and get some right straight,” 
said Joe, “because I don’t know what moment | 
may be bitten.” 

“Never mind it, Joe,” siid Glenn, rising. We 
are now going to gather wild raspberries on the 
clilf south of us, and we want you and Sneak to 
assist us.”’ 

“Well—I like raspberries, and they must be 
ripe by this time, if the chickens havn't picked 
them all before us.” 

*‘Dod—if the chickens have ett ‘em, that can’t 
make ‘em green agin,” replied Sneak, to Joe's 
Irishism. 

“You'd better learn how to read, before you 
turn criti’, said Joe, taking up the baskets that 
had been brought out of the house. He then led 
the way, quarreling all the time with Sneak, 
while Glenn, placing Mary’s arm in his, and Wil- 
liam imitating the example, followed at a dis- 
tance behind. 

When the party reached the raspberry thicket, 
they found truly that the fowls werg there before 
them, though quite an abundance of the delicious 
berry still remained untouched. A few moments 


sufficed to drive the feathered gatherers away, 

*The author having made arrangements to pub- 
lish this work in book form, has thought proper 
to secure a copy-right, that the profits of his la- 
bors (if any) may be enjoyed by himself. But he 
does not object to having detached chapters copied 
imto other journals. 
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and then without delay they began to fill their 
baskets. 

Many were the hearty peals of joyous laughter 
that rang from the innocent lovers while mo- 
mentarily obscured by the green clustering bushes. 
Ere long they were dispersed in various parts of 
the thicket, and Glenn and Mary being separated 
from the rest, our hero seized the opportunity to 
broach a tender subject. 

* Mary,” said he, and then most unaccountably 
paused. 

“Well,” said she, turning her glorious dark 
eyes full upon him. 

“I have something of moment to say to you, 
if you will listen attentively—and | know not a 
more fitting place than thisto tell it. Here isa 
natural bower surrounded by sweet berries, and 
shielded from the sun by the fragrant holly. Let 
us sit on this mossy rock. Will you listen?” he 
continued, drawing her close to his side on the 
seat in the cool retreat. 

“Have I ever refused to listen to you? do I not 
love to hear your voice?” said the confiding and 
Lappy girl. 

“Bless you, Mary—my whole heart is yours!” 
exclaimed our hero, seizing a rapturous kiss from 
the coral lips of the maiden. Mary resisted not, 
nor replied, while tears, but not of grief, glisten- 
ed on her long dark lashes. 

“You will not reject my love, Mary? Why do 
you weep?” 

“It is with joy—my heart is so happy that 
tears gusli out in spite of me!” replied the swect 
maiden. R 

“Will you then be mine?” continued Glenn, 
winding his arm round her yielding waist. 

“Forever!” she replied, and bowing her head 
slightly, a shower of dark silken tresses obscured 
her blushing face and covered our hero’s panting 
breast. Thus they remained many moments in 
silence, for their feelings were too blissful for utter- 
ance. 

“Are you always bappy, Mary?” said Glenn, 
at length, taking her litle white hand in his. 

“No!” she replied, with a sigh. 

“Why.” 

“When you are away, I sometimes fear the In- 
dians—or a snake—or—or something may harm 
you,” said she, falteringly. 

“I thank thee, Mary, for thinking of me when 
[am away.” 

“T always think of thee!” said she. 

“Always, Mary?” 

“Aye, by day—-and thou art ever with me in 
my dreams.” 

“And I will be with thee always!” 

“Do!” said she. 
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life is thus spent in this wilderness far from the 
busy world?” 

“I sometimes wish I could see the beautiful 
cities I read of—but when [ think of the treach- 
eries and miseries of the world among civilized be- 
ings, | look at the pure fresh flowers, and list to the 


sweet birds around me, and then | think there is 


more happiness to be enjoyed here than any where | 


else.” 


“And suchis truly the case, Mary,” said Glenn, | 


pondering. 
ural destiny to fulfil. 


“But then, Mary, we all havea nat- 
We were created for socie- 
ty—to associate with our species, and while ming- 
ling with kindred beings it is our duty to bestow as 
many benefits on them as lies within our power.” 

“You think, then, we should leave our western 
home?” she asked, with undisguised interest. 

“Wilt thou not consent to go’” 

“If you go | will go?” said she. 

‘And I now declare I will not go, unless thou 
art willing.” 

“But is it a duty?” she asked. 

“Your fa—— Mr. Roughgrove says so.” 

“Then let us go! But why did you not say 
failur?” 

*He is not your father.” 

“No?” exclaimed the maid, turning pale. 

“I will tell thee all, Mary.” And Glenn relat- 
ed the story of the maiden’s bith. ‘Now, Ma- 
ry,’’ he continued, “thou knowest thine own his- 
tory. Thou art of a noble race, according to the 
rules of men—nay, thy blood is royal—if thou 
would’st retract thy plighted fai‘h (I should have 
told thee this befure,) speak, and thy will shall be 
cone!” 

“Oh! Charles! Iam thine, rune oNLy, were 
I born an angel!” she cried, throwing herself into 
hisarms. At this juncture a violent rustling was 
heard in the bushes not far distant, and the next 
moment Joe’s voice was heard. 

“Oh, Me! Oh, St. Peter! Oh, murder, mur- 
der, murder!” cried he. Instantly all the party 
were collected roundhim. He lay inasmall open 
space on the grass, with his basket bottom up- 
ward at his sid. and all the beriies scattered on 
the ground. 

‘‘What is the matter?” asked Glenn. 

“Oh, I'm snake-bit! I’m a dead man! I’m dy- 
ing!” cried Joe, piteously. 

“That’s a fib,” said Sneak, ‘‘becaise a dead man 
can’t be a dying.” 

“Let me see,” said William, stooping down to 
examine the place on which Joe’s hands were con- 
vulsively pressed. With some difficulty he pulled 
his hands away, and tearing down the stocking ac- 


tually saw a small bleeding puncture over the an- | 


cle bone! 


*But dost thou not sometimes repine that thy | 
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“What kind of a snake was it?” asked Glenn, 
in alarm. 

; “A rattle-snake—Oh!” 

“Did you see it!” continued Glenn, knowing 
Jve’s fuible, though it was apparent he suilered 
from some kind of a wound. 

“I heard it rattle. Oh, my goodness! I'm go- 
ing fast! I’m turning blind!” 

La-u-ra told him to run to the houseand cover 
the wound with salt, and remain quiet till Sneak 
could obtain some plantain leaves from the prairie. 
Sneak 
| set out in quest of the antidote, and the rest di- 
rected their steps after Jue. 


Joe sprang up and rushed down the hill. 


When they reached Roughgrove’s house they 
found him lying in the middle of the floor on his 
back, and groaning most dolefully. Ile had ap- 
| plied the salt to the wound as directed, and cover- 
| ed it and his whole leg so plentifully with band- 
| ages, that the latter seemed to be as thick as lis 
| body. 

“How do you feel now, Joe?” asked Glenn. 

“1m a dead man!” said Joe. 

La-u-na told him not to be alarmed, and assur- 


ed him there was no danger. 

“But Vil die before Sneak can get back!” said 
| Joe. 

| “Your voice is too strong to fear that,” said 
| William; ‘‘but do you suffer much pain?” 


“Oh, I'm in agony!” said Joe, rolling back his 
eyes. 

‘‘Where does the pain lie?” asked Glenn. 

“Oh, St Peter! allover me! In my toes, an- 
cles, legs, arms, heart, throat, mouth, nose, and 
eyes! Oh, I'm in tortures! Dm right blind—I 

can’t see any of you!” 

At this moment Roughgrove, who had been 
| over the river on a visit to Boone, entered the 

apartment with the renowned hunter at his side. 
When fully informed of the circumstance Boone 
bent down and felt Joe’s pulse. 

“The strokes are irregular and violent,” said 
Boone. 

“Oh heaven!” exclaimed Joe. 

‘‘But that may be caused by affright,”’ continu- 
ed Boone. 

“Oh goodness! it ain’t that—I’m a dying 

man!” 

“fs the leg much swollen?” asked Boone, en- 
deavoring to ascertain without taking off the 
bandages. 

“Oh! oh! don’t do that! it'll kill me in a mia- 
| ute—for it’s swelled fit to burst!” cried Joe, shrink- 
| ing from Boone’s grasp. 

“All the cases of snake-bite that I have seen 
j differ from this. [ have always found the swollen 
limb devoid of feeling. Did you kill the snake?” 


1 “No—Oh!” said Joe. 
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“Tell me precisely the place where you were 

standing when it bit you~—there is a mystery 

about it that I must solve.” 

“Oh—it was-—I can’t speak! my breath’s go- 
ing fast! Ol:!—-Pater noster—” } 

William then described the spot to Boone in 
such precise terins, that the old woodsman declar- 
ed he would immediately repair thither and en- | 
deavor to find the snake. He accordingly set out 
in the direction indicated without farther delay; | 
while Roughgrove, believing that poor Joe was | 
really on the verge of eternity, strove to fortify 
his departing spirit with the consolation that re- 
ligion affords. 

“Oh! that ain’t the right book!” 
claimed Joe, pushing away the Episcopal prayer 
book held by Roughgrove. 

“Then here is one you cannot object to,” said 
Roughgrove, opening the Bible. 

“Oh, that’s not it either!” cried Joe, in great 
distress. ‘Is there no Priest in this region?—I’m 
a Roman Catholic—Oh.” 

“Can you not confess your sins directly to God 
—the God who is everywhere, and governs all 
things?” said the aged man, impressively, and with | 
animation. 

“T have prayed,” said Joe, “but now I want the 
ointment!” 

“Your body, which must be placed in the damp 
cold earth needs no oil. It is far better to purify 
the soul, which perishes not,” said Rougligrove, 
in fervent and tretnuious tones. 

“Oh!—Oh! Ugh!” cried Joe, now in a deep gut- 
teral voice, and turning over on his face. His 
fears had evidently been increased by the solemn 


tone and look of Roughgrove. 


at length ex- 


| 
| 


“Don’t be alarmed, Joe,” said Glenn, turning 
him again on his back. ‘Sneak will soon be here, 
and La-u-na says the plantain wiil be sure to cure 
you. William tells me that he has seen the In- 
dians permit the snakes to bite them fur a mere 
trifle in money, so certain were they of being re- 
stored by the plant. And indeed he never knew 
a bite to terminate fatally.” 

“But Pm afraid Sneak won’t come in time,” 
replied Joe, somewhat comforted. 

‘‘Pshaw! he won’t loiter ir. a case of this kind— 
he knows it is no joke,” continued Glenn. 

‘But suppose he can’t find any plantain—then 
I’m dead to a certainty!) Oh me!” 

‘Does the pain increase much?” asked Mary. 
“Oh, yes! it’s ten times worse than it was ten 
minutes ago! I’m going fast—I can’t move eith- | 

er leg now,” he contisued in a weak utterance. 

Glenn grew uneasy. Joe was pale—very pale | 
—and breathed hard. Boone now entered witha | 
smile on his Jip. 

“Have you got the plantain?” asked Joe, in fve- 
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ble accents, with his languid eyes nearly closed, 
thinking it was Sneak. 

“Sit up and tell me how you feel,” said Boone, 
in vain striving to repress a smile. 

“Oh, St. Peter! | haven’t strength enough now 
to lift my hand,” said Jove, his eyes still closed. 

“Did you find the snake?” aske! Glenn. 

“Yes,” replied Boone. Joe groaned audibly.— 
“T will tell you all about it,” he continued; «l 
found the spot where Joe had been gathering the 
berries, and tracked him without difficulty to ev- 
ery bush he visited, by the bruised grass under 
his foot-prints. At length I came to the cluster 
of bushes where he received the wound. I stood 
in his tracks and saw where he had plucked the 
raspberries. When about to cast down my eyes 
in quest of the snake, suddenly [ felt a blow on 
my own ancle!” 

“Did the same snake bite you?” asked Mary, 
quickly. 

“Yes,” replied Boone, sti!l] smiling. Joe open- 
ed his eyes, and after gazing a moment at Boone, 
asked if he did not suffer much pain. 

“Fully as much as you do—but hear me through. 
{ sprang back with some violence, I admit, but I 
did not run away. Lifting my cane, | returned 
with the determination to kill the snake. I stoop” 
ed down very low to ascertain the precise position 
of its head, which was concealed by a large mul- 
lin leaf—I saw its eyes and its bill—” 

“What!” exclaimed Joe, rising up on his elbow 
with unwonted vigor, with his eyes riveted on the 
speaker. 

“Yes, its bill,” continued Boone. ‘And while 
my cane was brandished in the air and about de- 
scending on its devoted head, a low chuckling are 
rested my arm, and approaching closer to it than 
before, and gazing steadfastly a moment, I lower- 
ed my cane to its usual position and fell back 
laughing on the grass among the raspberries you 
had dropped.” 

“Mr. Boone—Mr. Boone!” cried Joe, springing 
up ina sitting attitude and seizing the hand of 
the veteran, ‘‘for heaven’s sake tell me what it 
was!” 

“Tt was an old settinc HEN!” said Boone. 

“Upon your honor?” continued Jo», leaping upon 
his feet and staring the aged hunter in the face, 
while his eyes gleamed with irrepressible hope and 
anxiety. 

“Jt was nothing more upon my honor,” replied 
Boone, langhing in concert with the rest. 

*Huzza! huzza!! huzza!!!” shouted Joe, casting 
the bandages hither and thither and dancing nim- 
bly over the floor. ‘Fal-de-lal—tider-e-i-—tider- 
e-o—tider-e-um!”” he continued, in frenzied de- 
light, and observing Sneak at the door with an 
armfull of plantain, (who had returned in time to 





witness Joe’s abrupt recovery, and now continued 


to regard him with wonder and doubt—at times | 


thinking he was delirious,) skipped up and held 
out both hands, as if inviting him to join the 
dance.” 

“Dod rot it, your leg ain’t swelled a bit!” said 
Sneak. 

“Don’t use that bad word, Sneak,” said Mary. 

“T won’t—but dod— he’s had me running all 
over—” 

‘‘Tider-e-i—tider-e-um!” continued Joe, stil! 


dancing, while the perspiration streamed over | 


his face. 
‘Have done with this nonsense, Joe!” said 


Glenn, ‘‘or else continue vour ridiculous exercise 


on the grass in the yard. 
but this affair will be sport for others all your 
life. 

“I'd rather all the world would laugh at me alive 


You may rejoice now, 


” 


You will not relish it so much to-morrow. 


and kicking,than that one of you should mourn over | 


my dead body,” replied Joe, leaping over Sneak 
who was sitting in the door, and striding to the 
grass plot under the elm, where he continued his 
Sneak followed, and sitting down on 
the bench in the shade, seemed to muse with un- 


rejoicings. 


usual gravity at the strange spectacle presented 
by Joe. 

This was Joe’s last wild western adventure.— 
The incident was soon forgotten by the party in 
the house. Serious and sad thoughts succeeded 
the mirthful scene descrived above. Rovghgrove 
had brought Boone thither to receive their last 


farewell! The renowned woodsman and warrior 


wore marks of painful regret onhis pale features. | 


The rest were in tears. 

“William,” said Roughgrove, “listen to a tale 
concerning thy birth and parentage, which I feel 
it my duty to unfold. Your sister has already 


learned the story from your friend who sits beside | 
You, | 


her. But I will repeat it to all present. 
who are the most interested, can then determine 
whether it shall ever be disclosed to other ears.— 
The secret was long locked up in my bosom, and 
it was once my purpose to bury it with my body 
in the grave. I long pondered on the subject, and 
praved to heaven to be instructed what course to 
pursue. That I have acted correctly, my soothed 
heart is now sufficiently convincing.” 


related the history of the twins, as we have given 
When he concluded, La-u-na, | 


it to the reader. 
who had betrayed much painful interest during 
the recital, threw her arms round William’s neck 
and wept upon his breast. 

‘*Why do you weep, La-u-na?” asked the youth. 

‘Ta-u-na must die!’ said she, “her William 
will leave her and forget her. 
bend over her grave--the brook will murmur low at 
her cold feet—the rabbit will nip the tender spears 
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The wild rose will | 
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| of grass by her tombstone at nightfall—the katy- 
did will chirp over her, and the whipporwill will 
Poor 


sing in vain. William will forget her! 


La-u-na!” 

‘““No—La-u-na! no! Thou shalt go with me 
and be my bride, or else | will remain with thee! 
Death only shall separate us!” said the youth, 
drawing the slight form of the Indian maiden 
closer to his heart, and imprinting a rapturous kiss 
en her smooth forehead. 

‘We will all go together,” continued Rough- 
grove, “‘save our beloved friend here, who tells 


' me that no earthly congideration could induce 
him to dwell in cities among civilized men.” 

“True,” said Boone, “I would not exchange 
my residence in the western wilds for the gorgeous 
palaces of the east. Yet f think you do right in 
returning to the society which you were destined 
to adorn. I shall grieve when I miss you, but I 
will not persuade you toremain. Every one should 
act according to the dictates of his conscience. 
It is my beliefthat Providence guides ovr actions. 
You, my friends, were fitted and designed to move 
in refined society, and by your example and influ- 
ence to benefit the world around you. The ben- 
efits bestowed by me, will not be immediate, nor 
altogether in my day. lam a pioneer, formed 

by nature. Wherel struggle with the savage 
and the wild beast, my great grand-children will 
reside in cities. I must fulfill my mission.” 

At this moment Joe and Sneak appeared at the 
door. 

‘‘There’s a covered flat-boat, just Janded down 
| at the ferry,” said Joe. 

“Tt is from the Island above,” said Rough- 

grove, “and the one I have had constructed for 
' our voyage down the river.” 

“Are we going sure enough ” asked Joe. 

“Yes. To-morrow,” said Glenn. 

‘‘Dod— are you all going off? asked Sneak, 
rolling round his large eyes, and stretching out 
his neck to an unusual length. 

“All but me, Sneak,” said Boone. 

‘And you won’t be any company for me.— 
Dod— I’ve a notion to go too! If I could fuller 
any thing to make a living in Fillydelfa—” 

“If you go with us you shall never want—I 
will see that you are provided for,” said Glenn. 

“It’s a bargain!” said Sneak, with the eager 
| emphasis characteristic of a trading yankee. 

“But poor Pete—the horses!” said Joe. 
| There are stalls on the boat for them,’ 

Roughgrove. 

*“‘Huzza! I'm glad! 


’ said 


Huzza!” cried Joe. 


CONCLUSION. 
| The next morning beamed upon them in beau- 
ty—and in sadness. The sun rose in majesty, and 
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poured his brilliant and inspiring rays on peak, 
and valley, and plain. But the hearts of the 
peaceful wanderers throbbed in sorrow, as they 
gazed for the last time on the scene around them 
—though identified with the remembrance of per- 
jlous and painful encounters with savages, yet the 
quivering green leaves above, the sparkling brook 
below, and the soft melody of happy birds around, 
were intimately associated with many of the most 
blissful moments of their lives. 

La-u-na retired to a lonely spot and poured 
forth a farewell song to the whispering spirits of 
her fathers. Long her steadfast gaze was fixed 
on the blue sky, as if communing with the de- 
parted kings from whom slie descended. At length 
her tears vanished like the shower in the sun- 
shine, and a bright smile rested upon her features, 
as if her prayer had been heard and all she asked 
was granted! Prophetic vision! While the race 
f.om which she separated is doomed to extinction 
in the forest, the blood she sprinkled upon the al- 
tars of the white man may yet be destined to 
sway the councils of a mighty empire! 

William long mused in silence, guarding at a 
distance the bride of his heart, and not ventur- 
ing to intrude upon her devotions. The past 
was like a dream to him; the present a bright 
vision; the future a paradise! 

Glenn and Mary were seated together, regarding 
with impatience the preparation toembark. Boone, 
Roughgrove, Sneak and Joe were busily engaged 
lading the vessel. Sneak had hastily brought 
thither his effects, and without a throe of regret 
abandoned his house forever to the owls. Joe suc- 
ceeded with but little difliculty in getting the 
horses on board. The fawn, the kitten, the 
hounds and the chickens were likewise taken 
along. 

And now all was ready to push out into the 
current. All were on *sard. Boone bade them 
an affectionate adieu in silence—in silence, but in 
tears. The cable was loosened and the boat was 
wafted down on its journey eastward. William 
and La-u-na sat upon deck, and gazed long at the 
receding shore, rendered dear by hallowed recol- 
lections. Glenn and Mary stood at the prow, and 
as they marked the fleeting waters, their thoughts 
dwelt on the happy future. Roughgrove was 
praying. Joe was carressing the pony. Sneak 
was counting his muskrat skins. And thus, for 
the present at least, we must leave them. 


PREFACE. 

The writer of these pages resided several years 
in that portion of the ‘‘far west”? where the scene 
of his tale is laid. Many of the incidents record- 
ed actually took place, and the characters are by 
no means imaginary beings. The descriptions of 





piaces are as accurate as his memory served to 
produce, and with but three or four exceptions 
the persons are introduced by their real naines.— 
The author trusts that the peculiar circumstances 
which at present prohibit a farther development 
of the lives and adventures of the dramatis per- 
sonw, will at no distant period be removed, and 
that he may then have the pleasure of laying be- 
fore the reader a full and satisfactory sequel. In 
the meantime he can only reiterate his assurance, 
however novel his production may appear to the 
public, that it is “not all a fiction.” 


(Original.) 
THE MAID OF PERU. 
(CONTINUED.) 
A POETIC ROMANCE. 
BY GEORGE YELLOTT. 


CANTO II. 
I. 
From rock to frowning rock—a rugged way— 
Descending down with many a fearless leap, 
The furious warrior went—to where there lay, 
Mid pallisading hills, a valley deep— 
And lo! most sure th’ infernal Furies keep 
In that dark dell their fearful festival ! 
That madd’ning picture bade his spirit weep, 
Ay! bade hot tears of fiery anger fall! 
With lightning fill’d his eyes, and fill’d his soul 
with gall. 
i. 
Amid the wildness of that solitude, 
Beside the bright illummating fire, 
Enkindled there, three dark Iberians stood, 
And leap’d and laugh’d in mingled joy and ire 
To see upon those living coals expire 
A writhing form, bound in a red-hot chain 
Upon his back; and as his torments dire 
Wrung out all sense in ecstasies of pain, 
Piercing with heated spears they bade him feel 
again. 
WI. 
While his mad’ shrieks were loud as the wild 
knell 
Of every joy departing from the earth;— 
And then, commingling taunting laugh and yell, 
They clapt their hands and dane’d in horrid 
mirth 
But hush! but hark! those sounds have given 
birth 
Unto a shout, the signal of dire woe 
Unto theirears. And likea lion forth 
Tecmora springs. Th’ ascending flames do show 
Two of their number bath’d in their warm blood 
below. 
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Iv. 


But one, against an adamantine rock, 


| 


| 
| 


Stood planted with grasp’d shield and quiv’ring | 


| 


spear, 
Seeming invulnerable to every shock 
Of Indian arms, though palsied with cold fear. 
As tigers, baffled of their prey appear, 
The warrior for a single moment stood, 
Eating his lips with ire; then look’d, and near 
Beheld a splinter’d crag’s vast fragment rude; 
He seiz’d and hurl’d—the earth is stain’d with 
brains and blood. 
v. 
He flew to rescue from the flame’s control 
The writhing victim’s tortur’d form. He lay 
A living cinder, and his frighted soul, 
With one keen piercing shriek of dark dismay, 
Fled trom its broken barrier of clay 
To join the air. What stormy rage hath blown 
Its fiery impulse with tumultuous sway 
Through the fierce warrior’s veins! But hark! 
a moan 
Of utter misery breaks upon the stillness lone. 
VI. 
He turn’d, and ’mid th’ o’ershadowing darkness 
found 
An aged man with hoary head like snow; 
Rude thongs, like coiling serpents closely wound 
About his limbs, and fill’d his frame with woe; 
And, as anon the spiral flames did throw 
Their flick’ring glare across his pallid face, 
Black oozing drops of blood were seen to flow, 
Wrung from his veins by the rude thongs’ em- 
brace, 
As there he shudd’ring lay and fill’d with groans 
the place. 
vil. 
His bands were burst—his limbs releas’d—he rose 
And roll’d an eye of madd’ning terror round, 
But still the fears, his wild looks did disclose, 
Took from his tongue articulated sound. 
He totter’d over the uneven ground 
And close unto the forky torment came 
And madly gaz’d upon that body, wound 
In death’s strong folds, just rescued from the 
flame, 
Till rage and anguish shot through all his quiv’r- 
ing frame. 
vill. 
“Ye banded stars! upon yon mizhty blue, 
Heav’n hurl’d you not in anger from yon plain 
To crush th’ insulting band! Yon moon did view 
Nor hide her face!” Thus briefly in his pain— 
‘‘Ha!” cried the warrior, “let me look again ! 
Methinks that aged form—that voice J know! 
Priest of the sacred sun’s all-hallow’d fane ! 


“Yes let your eyes behold, nor sudden start 
From their deep sockets in surprise and ire! 
Let not o’erswelling anger burst your heart ! 
For well I know your soul's a beam of fire, 
Soon rous’d to wrath; bid passion deep retire 
Down to your inmost breast, and as a cloud 
Veileth the lightning, till the shouting choir 
Of tempest winds wake it with voices loud, 
In calmness sheath your soul, the nurse of ven- 
geance proud. 
x. 
‘Listen! when our high God had cast his ray 
O’er clouds, (that seem’d of alabaster rare 
Mingled with molter. rubies’ dye, that lay 
Around his ev’ning tent,) we did prepare 
The wonted rites and bade him farewell there 
With many a mystie dance and holy song: 
Till night had built her throne upon the air 
And the bright stars rush’d forth in glittering 
throng 


Within our lofty fane we did those rites prolong. 


XI. 
“And now still louder grew the pious din; 
As in the sacred dance our maidens wound 
Through many a maze—and all is joy within. 
But hark! without that loud portentous sound! 
I look’d—each form had grown a statue round, 
Fale, mute, and agoniz’d with breathless fear, 
As, bursting in with wild obstreperous bound, 
Three of the fierce Iberian band appear, 

With moon-like shield, and clashing sword, and 
quiv’ring spear. 

xl. 
“Our virgins stabb’d themselves in mad despair, 
And dy’d the altars with their flowing blood; 
Like trembling deer before the fiery glare 
Of cougar’s dreadful eye our brethren stood, 
And petrified with freezing horror view’d. 
But I alone still hurl’d my angry frown 
And keen reproach against those ruffians rude;— 
Then look’d above, to see upon them thrown 
Heav’n’s flashing bolts in storms of iron veu- 

geance down. 
XM. 


‘But what to them or prayer or place divine ! 

The tiger hears not though his victim pray;— 

Nor heard these ruthless men, but from our 
shrine 

Did tear the consecrated gold away, 

Then bade us still appease them with more prey; 

Alas not Curimayo’s shining ore 

Nor Pumpa’s mines could e’er their thirst allay; 

They foam’d with ire—their falchions flash’d— 
the floor 


Was wash’d with running rivulets of smoking 
gore. 


Huralca! is it thou, yon light doth show 
Gash’J; bleeding; fetter’d by the sacrilegious foe?” 
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xiv. 
“But me, and one, they bound and bore away, 
With many a cruel mock and hateful yell, 
Like spirits dark exalting o'er their prey, 
Unto the gloom of this untrodden dell, 
And built this flame our stubborn souls to quell 
And wrench from thence the secret-—where re- 
main 
Our fancied treasures. Whelm’d in tortures fell 
My comrade lay, when at his voice of pain 
You brought relief, and lo! th’ impious foes are 
slain!” 
xv. 
Rage burn’d within Tecmora’s boiling breast, 
And his fierce eyes were balls of living flame, 
And, like volcanoe furies in their nest 
Of fiery war, strong passions shook his frame. 
“And must J see this sacrilegious shame ! 
Must see our priests’ warm blood in torrents 
flow. 
Shall faithless guests root out the Jnca’s name, 
And clothe his limbs in chains! and must I 
know— 
Nor strike? away! I'll hurl destruction on the 
foe.” 
XVI. 
“Yes! be thy fiery course as the dread path 
Of the wild hurricane, amid the band 
Of startled foes !—and let thy arm of wrath 
Strike as the vollied thunder !—be thy brand 
A sword of lightning in thy conqu’1ing hand, 
To burl amid their scatter’d ranks affright 
And ruin dire, till thou hast swept the land! 
Yet not alone in thy unaided might— 
For arm divine shall clothe thy youthful limbs for 
fight. 
XVII. 
“Warrior! ere had this land a name or throne, 
Naked and wild her savage sons did roam 
Through deserts, dark ravines, and forests lone, 
The rock their bed, the mountain cave their 
home; 
Their food foul insects, or th’ unnurtaring loam 
Bak'd in the warm beanis on the burning shore; 
Nor had our God or priest or sacred dome— 
Huge boas and crocodiles, or fiends that roar 
Unseen amid the storm, they trembiing did adore. 


XVIII. 
“ *Twas then on Titicaca’s pleasant wave 
The sacred sun did glow with looks of love, 
And as his beams in its clear depths did lave, 
Their generative. powers began to move 
The deep prolific earth; and soon above 
The crystal surface, the uplifted soil, 
With sweet cinchona crown’d, and citron grove, 
And myrtle-buds, and passion-flowers, did smile | 
In fresh’ning prospect all—a blooming virgin isle! ' 


XIX. 

“Rnd this became his fav’rite spot of all, 

From clear transparent cells he drew rich 
springs, 

Vocal and musical; and forth did call 

All fairest flowers that moved like breathing 
things 

Their glowing heads, fann’d by the spicy wings 

Of playful zephyr, in soft dew-drops wet— 

And as aloft the lovely turtle sings, 

Waving her milk-white plumes with spots of 
jet, 


Through snowy boughs flits golden-plumag’d 


paroquet, 
xX. 
‘And then, from this fair daughter of his love, 
Two gentle babes he did call forth, and bore 
Them to the recess of a lemon grove, 
Hard by the murm’ring waves that wash’d the 
shore 
With waters unpolluted by an oar; 
And in a dome, of cavern’d emerald made, 
Through whose transparent roof he aye might 
pour 
His fost’ring warmth just mellow’d by the 
shade, 


These bright hair’d children of his beams he soft- 


ly laid. 
XX1. 


“And azure-pinion’d spirits came and fed 

Them with the milk of the tall cocoa-tree, 

And brought the loveliest moss to make their 
bed, 

Which seem’d like vegetating gold to be, 

And mingled amethyst, unto the e’e; 

And as they slept those spirits laid them o’er 

With leaves of palms, and sung their lullaby, 

Which call'd the list’ning waves unto the shore; 


And aye in dreams they taught their souls divin- 


est lore. 
XX. 

“And the young fearless birds would come and be 
Their gentle playmates, and would thither bring 
The luscious berries of each choicest tree, 
And sit and fan them with a purple wing, 
And in their ears their sweetest music sing, 
And perch upon their hands. And thus these 

two, 
*Mid that delightful isle’s perpetual spring, 
Great Manco Capue and Oello, grew 


Nobler and fairer far than mortals to the view. 


XXII. 
“One night, within that pleasant cavern deep, 
With his sweet partner, on their mossy bed, 
Wreath’d in her lovely arms, he lay,—while 
sleep 
His balmy pinions over her had spread, 








And she had pillow’d her sweet beauteous head 
Upon his breast;—their murm’ring lips had | 
grown 
Together in delight. But slumber fled 
Hlis eyes; and strange mysterious thoughts un- 
known 
Impell’d him forth unto the breezy shore alone. 


XXIV. 
“He stood upon a rock. Tremendous sound ! 
As if the world were burst in twain! The sky 
Wide yawns! and pours a fiery deluge round, 
That makes black Night from her grim seat to 
fly! 
Dark, awful Form! —mysterious ! —mighty ! 
high 
As thought can measure!—on His head a 
crown, 
Broad as an empire—and an angry eye, 
That bade the moon grow pale before its frown, 
And hurl'd the stars from their ethereal mansions 
down. 
XXV. 


‘His head was in the heavens. Upon the mane 
Of tott’ring Andes he did lay his hand— 
One foot he plac’d upon the watery plain, 
With one upon the solid ground did stand— 
The ocean bellow’d, shook the sounding land— 
And the broad heaven was as a banner furl’d; 
O’er half the earth wide swept his flaming brand, 
And Darkness from the hemisphere was hurl’d! | 
Warrior! it was the mighty spirit of the world. 


XXVI. 


“He spake—Putena shudder’d at the sound, 
And Catopoxi answer’d with a roar! 
Grim legion’d sprites in seas of lava bound } 
Up toward the heavens their wild despair did | 
pour— 
The billows toss’i—the rivers—forests hoar 
Felt the diead sound—and from its caverns forth | 
The dark tornado swept the rocking shore— | 
Tremendous all! as though o’er the wreck’d | 
earth 
Ten thousand earthquakes shouted their terrific 


mirth! 


XXVIII. 


“He spoke—and lifting up his mizhty hand, | 
| 


| 


He wav’d it and the universe grew still— 

And then the hero heard his dread command, 

And trembled at its awful sound, until 

O’ermastering fears through his cold veins did 
thrill; 

Low on the earth he sank, as that lovd tone 

Of thunder bade him its commands fulfl— 

He spoke, and vanish’d—Night resum’d her | 
throne, 

Earth felt a glad relief, and ocean gave a groan. | 
Vol. 1—28. 
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XXVIII. 


“Long time the hero lay entrane’d. He woke; 

The morn was shining on his happy isle; 

Soft at his feet the laughing ripples broke, 

And in the woods the turtle sung the while,— 

He rose; and at his feet a radiant pile 

Of curious arms in bright effulgence lay; 

He plac’d them on—then sought his sister’s 
smile— 

And soon that pair did wind their blooming 
way 

To where the breeze and the young wave were at 
their play. 
XXIX. 


‘And there they found a most translucent boat 

Of spotless coral, with a dazzling sail, 

That seem’d of woven sun-beams, which did 
float 

In purple foldings in the wooing gale;— 

They sat within its depths; and o’er the pale 

Marinoreal waves without the aid of oar, 

As if instinct with life, that vessel frail, 

Swift as a winged thought, the hero bore 

In his effulgent arms unto the mainland shore. 
XXX. 

“He cross’\d—he conquer’d—spar’d—did mild- 
ly reign— 

A happy people till’d our vallies green— 

He sought the heavens—and in their awful 
fane, 

Where none but holiest feet have ever been, 

That mighty armour lies. But thou, I ween, 

Oh youthful champion! art the chosen one, 

Who may aspire, with an undaunted mien, 

The buried secrets there to look upon,— 

And wear these arms and shield the children of 
the sun. 
XXXI. 


‘And I will be the guide unto thy feet 
To where those arms shalt! beam upon thy sight; 
Incas’d in these invincibly thou’lt meet 
The shock of fiercest foes. Then, ere the night 
Forsakes the slumb’ring world, go rouse the 
might 
Of all our youth—t’ avenge with bloody brand 
The wrongs sustain’d on Caxamalca’s height— 
Hurl swift destruction on the impious band 
Of foes! But lo! what awful signs o’erhang the 
land !” 
XXXII. 
The moon had left her silent home on high, 
And thickest darkness banish’d every star— 
When lo! upon the heav’ns’ red canopy 
A living picture of wrial war !— 
Footmen, and prancing horse, and rattling car! 
Gigantic warriors wield their monstrous arms, 
And fiery knights came rushing from afar, 
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With sword, and lightuing lance, and loud 
alarmnis— 
A moment seen !—then fading like enchantment’s 
charms! 
XXXII. 
Again the meteors beat away the gloom! 
And those mysterious armies mix in fight, 
And toss their flaming jav’lins that illume 
The midnight heavens with a terrific light; 
rial chariot-wheels rush bickering bright, 
With lightnings tracking their tremendous mo- 
tion; 

And spectral war-steeds prance in fierce delight, 
Until the whole appears one boisterous ocean 
Of fire, and fight, and blood, mingled in red com- 

motion! 
XXXIV, 


Along the flashing skies, and down the west, 
Those hosts contend, pursue, and disappear. 
Tecmora gaz’d with deep-astounded breast, 
And his cold locks, alive with icy fear, 
Stood up like bands of stiffeu’d snakes. 
near 

With heart unaw’d, the priestly vet’ran stood; 
No marks of terror on his face appear. 


Him 


“Behold!” beliold!” he cries, “the signs of 


blood! 
Then nerve thy arm to meet the desolating flood! 
XXXV. 
“Fear not! for yonder phantom revelry 
Portends destruction to thy hated foe: 
Awake! thy soul to purpose firm and high, 
And I that sacred panoply will show. 
Come haste with me!’ His words have ceas’d 
to flow— 
And now they turn—they climb the arduous 
rocks— 
A moment pause, then swiftly plunge below 
Into the craggy dell, alive with shocks 
Of shouting streams leaping and foaming in white 
flocks. 
XXXVI. 


O’er many a shaly plain they pass’d along, 

And palm-crown’d hill, and bamboo forest lone, 

Where blooming trees stood in a spicy throng, 

And solitude sat on her rugged throne 

Of living rocks, begirded with the zone 

Of silence, save when from the mountain nest 

Of savage jaguar came a horrid tone 

To break the spell—and echo's loud unrest 
Was heard like spirits in their cloudy halls unblest. 


XXXVI. 


And now they eame to a romantic vale 
Encompass’d with eternal mountains steep, 
Down which, flinging its foam upon the gale 
Like sparkling gems, in white and hoary heap, 
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A river fell with mad impetuous leap— 
Like some wild wretch, beneath the Furies’ 
sway, 
Lash'd on into the gulph of madness deep, 
Howling hoarse curses on its horrid way, 
It rush’d into the sea that ‘mid that valley lay. 


XXXVIII. 


They stood upon the bright enamel'd shore, 

And paus’d beside a tall unsculptur’d stone, 

That rear’d its hoary form on high and wore 

An imag’ry that bade the bosom own 

A sense of mystery. It stood alone— 

Too rare for Chance, and yet uncarv’d by Art; 

As if at Nature’s mandate it had grown 

To mark some poet’s tomb, who bore his part 
In this wild world, then died unwept with broken 

heart. 
XXXIX. 


They pause a moment by that mammoth stone 
And the old priest against it smites his hand— 
And lo! is it the mighty mysteries, known 
To Genii in Arabia’s wond’rous land, 
Makes strong his arm? As at the stroke of wand 
Of supersatural power, that hollow rock 
Open’d and bade the buried scene expand 
Unto their view, as with a sudden shock 

The door flew back and did the secret depths un- 

lock. 
XL. 


And they went in and a descending stairs 

Of gold unto a golden portal led— 

It open’d wide—is it th’ immortal lairs 

Where dwell th’ enfranchish'd spirits of the dead, 

Who perish’d with deep love and hither fled 

To feast on loye in this Elysian cave? 

Deep hallow’d ‘neath the lakelet’s spacious bed 

Was this delightful place, and oft the wave, 
Lash’d by the storm, above its roof was heard to 

rave. 
XL. 


Its tesselated floors were pav'd with gems; 
Amber and sapphire shone in rich array 
On walls as bright as fairy diadems 
Beneath a thousand lamps’ commingling ray, 
Which in that place made artificial day, 
Fairer than that which gilds the orient height 
When, through the red clouds bursting his proud 
way, 

The sun rolls up the east on car of light 

And pours upon the air ethereal splendor bright. 


XLII. 


In midst of this strange temple subterene 

A fountain spread its soft pellucid wave; 

And here sweet laughing virgin forms were seen, 
In youthful glee, their lovely limbs to lave 
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In its clear mirrory depths, that freely gave 
Their robeless charms to view; while on iis 
banks, 
Giving no sings of life or motion, save 
Those floating locks and beaming smiles, stood 
ranks 
Of beauteous maids watching their comrades’ mer- 
ry pranks. 
XLI. 
Those bright-ey’d virgins wonder’d as they 
pass‘d; 
Like living statues seem'd of beauty rare, 
Scu!ptur’d and carv’d to ecstasy; —at last 
Call'd into life by artist’s struggling prayer. 
They pass’d along by these, and came to where, 
Beyond that waveless pool's chrystalline flood, 
A monstrous form—which look’d as if it were 
Grown from the rocks’ primeval substance rude 
To perfect shape and limb—in towering grandeur 
stood. 
XLIY. 
Big as Behemoth! who at the first chime 
Of things did shake, at his tremendous birth, 
The hills, and rent the ears of youthful Time 
With his dread roar, then died—too huge for 
earth! 
Unaided by man’s skill, it seem’d call’d forth 
}y mighty Nature’s sovereign command, 
When hast’ning here at season of her mirth, 
To mock at Art, with her creative hand 
She shap'd this aye-enduring wonder here to stand. 
XLY. 
Hualea touch’d its sides;—a stream of light 
Gush’d through th’ unfolding of the door—and 
lo! 
’Tis hollow as the heart of hypocrite ! 
And lit by living lamps’ resplendent glow. 
They enter—and within a silent row 
OF hoary priests did stand, with folded arms, 


And dark-ey’d maids, who seein’d an airy show, | 


Collected there, of Beauty’s choicest charms,— 
As mute as Terror in a desert of alarms. 
XLVI, 


He seiz’d a burning shield shap’d like the sun, 
And fill’d with stars in constellations red, 
And an effulgent blade and plac’d them on 


The youthful chief;—each priest then bow’d his | 


head, 
With all those beauteous maids,but nothing said 
As they beheld him in that armour bright;— 
And then in silent awe Hualca led 
Him out amid that cavern’s dazzling light, 
Unto the door—and sent him furth into the night. 
(To be Continued.) 


He submits to be seen through a microscope, 
who suffers himself to be caught in a passion. 
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AN AUCTION SCENE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRONCH, FOR THE BUDGET, 
BY ESTHER WErHERALD 


Rodvelph de Sury, is one of those few young 


men who revive in our drawing-rooms the tradi- 

tions of gallantry. Haudsome, witty, and dis- 
creet, he has but one ambition, that of pleasing, 

| and the number of his enemies proves that he has 
succee ‘ed to admiration. If by chance you meet 
lim on the promenade, think not he gues there 

| for the sake of hearing the remarks on his beauti- 

‘ful horse — He cares little for the esteem of the 

| Jockey Club, and would be but slightly flattered 
by their exclamations of deliglit. 

Where goes Rodulph? Do you not see that 

he follows the carriage of Madam de Lerins? He 
| rides near the door, and bending his head toward 
her, pursues with a smile the conversation com- 
menced upon asofa, where it will be finished after 
| their return. 
| Yesterday, perhaps, you saw him at the Italian 
Theatre. He wi'l return thither to-morrow,—not 
that he is fond of music, but because Madam de 
| Lerins is an amateur. 

The Italian Theatre, besides, is not a theatre; 
| it isa drawing-room, where people talk with, and 
| look at each other, instead of attending to the 
| singing. Opera glasses were invented for the di- 
| lettanti. 
| A short time since, furan entire week, Rodolph 

was seen neither at the Opera, nor the promenade, 

nor ip any saloon of the Capital. The season for 
| going to the watering places was over; al] the 

cha:eaux of Beance and Normandy were deserted. 
| What had become of Rodolpli? 

The history of that week is whispered amonga 
| few at the Opera, and in the faubourg St. Honore. 
| We will confide it to you, dear reader, recom- 
mending you to keep it a secret. 

It appears that M. de Lerins became offended 
| last month, on account ef the attention paid by 
| Rodolph to his wife, and wished to get rid of him. 

But, as in the eyes of the world a jealous, has 
| always the air of a deceived husband, M. de Ler- 
He 
| had no complaint to make of his friend, except 
| that he caused him much conjugal uneasiness. 
“What's to be done?” thought he, “to endeav- 
jor to prejudice your wife against the man you 
| fear, isa vulgar means, of which M. de Lerins 
| knows the danger; it is seldom that he who em- 

ploys does not repent it. 

*‘Women,” said M. de Lerins, to himself, “shave 
, such strange caprices! they love a discreet lover 

for his discretion, a fortunate man for his good 
fortune, a rash man for his rashness, an ugly man 
for his ugliness. One knows not whether they are 
most pleased with the good qualities, or the defects; 


ins sought a pretext to cover his jealousy. 
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the virtues or the vices of the man they prefer. | Charles; “poor Rodolph had debts. Who has not? 
To be nothing is also a merit in their eyes. They One of his notes being protested, it was decreed 
will sometimes love a man for his insignifi- that he should go to prison. Until now, he man- 
cance even; admirable calculation! Who would | aged to escape the bailiffs. Changing night into 
suspect Eugene to be the lover of Madam de day, he arose at the setting, and disappeared 
Treves.” before the rising of the sun, This morning as I 

Chance put an end to the perplexity of M. de | passed along the street, [ saw a carriage stop before 
Lerins, and furnished him with an admirable the door of M de Lerins. The blind rose, the 
means of getting rid of his rival. He caused him | door opened, | perceived the head of Rodolph, 
to be apprehended by th:ee police officers, thus | but at the same moment three officers jumped in- 


placing between him and his wife the bars of a 
prison. 

What! say vou, have we returned to the 18th 
century? Has M. de Lerins obtained from the 
minister a lettre de cachet? Have they taken him 
during the night to the Bastille? By no means. 
I will tell you how it was. 

One evening as Rodolph was conversing gaily 
with Madam de Lerins, her husband drew her 


| to the carriage, and called out in a loud voice to 
the coachman, ‘To Clichy.” 

“T have taken him like a fox ina trap,” thought 
M. de Lerins, who had himself told the officers to 


| be at the door of his hotel. Then in a hypocriti- 


cal tone he said, “Poor Rodolph! did you know 
Bernhard, that he had debts?” 
This adventure was the subject of conversation 





during the breakfast; some pitied, some accused, 


aside, and said; “I have invited some friends to | and some defended the prisoner. 


breakfast with us to-morrow, and forgot to send a 
note to M.de Sury. My dear, you must repair 
this forgetfulness; Rodolph is too polite to refuse 


an invitation from you, though it be rather late.” | 


**He will come,” said Madam de Lerins to her 
husband, a few moments afterward. 


| much fault to. find with this young man. 
| . . . . ‘ 
,; may remain in prison, I shall not help him out.” 


“The devil!” thought Bernhard, ‘my wife has 
He 


M. de Fontenay, on the contrary, thought his 
wife pleaded Rodolph’s cause too warmly. But 
Clichy is a new and solid prison, thought he,—let 


The next day at 11 o’clock all the guests of M. | him get out as he can. 


de Lerins were assembled in his drawing-room, 
with the exception of Rodolph. They waited for him 
but he came not. The impatience of the guests 
was shown by the stealthy glances which they oc- 
casionally cast upon the clock. At half past 
eleven, Charles Blossac entered, and spoke ina 
low voice to M. de Lerins. 

“Gettlemen,” said the latter, with a sad air, 
“I have just learned that an accident will deprive 
us of the pleasure of M. de Sury’s company. M. 
de Blossac will however indemnify us for his ab- 
sence.” 

‘*Has any misfortune happened to M. de Sury?” 
asked Madam de Fontenay, (a fair and nervous 


“You have only learned,” said Charles, “half 
the misfortune of Rodolph. You know he occu- 
pied one of the prettiest apartinents of the rue de 
Provence. It was furnished with exquisite taste. 
He had a choice library, pictures of the Flemish 
masters, precious curiosities,—nothing was want- 
ing there. All is seized and will be sold.” 

“What!? said the Colonel, “that beautiful ar- 
moor of the 13th century?” 

“That splendid furniture?” added Bernhard. 

“Those handsome books?” sighed Rupert, the 
bibliomane. 

“This misfortune of our friend,’’ continued 
Charles, “will be rendered public, and posted up- 





woman of delicate beauty,) as she seated herself | on allthe walls of Paris. Every one will ask if the 


at the table. 


“You see me very much disturbed Madam, but | 


rich friends of Rodolph, bitherto considered so 
generous, have abandoned him fora pitiful debt 


the bicakfast is served, let us not distress our- | of 50,000 fiancs.”’ 


selves.” 


““M. de Blossac is right,”’ said Madam de Fon- 


The silence of M. de Lerins piqued the curiosi- | tenay, rashly. 


ty of his guests. 


**M. de Sury has perhaps fought a duel,” said 
Madam de Rupert, with a careless and indifferent 


air. 


“If he should be wounded!” said the wife of Col. 
Blandin, and her husband thought her voice trem- 


bled as she spoke. 


“I see,” said M. de Rupert, “that these ladies | know how these sales are conducted. 


“Pshaw,” replied Bernhard, ‘teach has enough 
to do to pay the debts of his wife, without paying 
those of their admirers,” added he, lowering his 
voice. 

“Well spoken,” said M. de Fontenay. 

“But,” said Charles, “can we not buy these 
valuables, which will be sold very cheap? You 
Seven or 


will lose their appetite, if you hide from them | eight brokers go beforehand, and make choice of 


any longer the news brought by M. de Blossac.” 


the articles which will suit them. To prevent 


“There is no need for concealment,” said | competition, they fill the hall with their wives and 
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children, even to the seventh generation. When 
the bidding commences, if one of them raises his 
voice the others remain silent, and thus cause the 
precious articles to be disposed of, at the half— 
at the quarter of their value.” 

“The wretches!" said Bernhard. 

‘*We must go to this sale,” continued Charles, 
“and in order to keep things quiet, to prevent 
slander, and the presence of brokers, and curi- 
ous persons, I will take care that no hand-bills are 
put up.” 

“As for me,” said Bernhard, “I will buy the 
furniture for my house at Anteuil.” 

‘And I the library,” said Rupert. 

‘And I the armor,” said the Colonel. 

“And you sir, will you not take part in this 
good work?” said Madam de Fontenay, to her 
husband. ‘Are there no vacancies in our picture 
gallery?” 

“TI will take the pictures,” said Fontenay. 

After having thus divided his spoils among 
them, the friends of Rodolph adjourned to the 
Tuesday following, the day of sale. 

But when the day came, strange as it may ap- 
pear, Madam de Fontenay, Madam de Rupert, 
and Madam Blandin, had changed their opinion. 
They thought it would be odious to buy at auction 


the goods of a friend, that even the usurers would | 


be scandalized by such a spectacle. 


But it was now too late, and the remonstrances 
of these ladies were not hearkened to. The friends 
of Rodolph went together to the rue de Provence, 
and found, on entering the apartments, five or six 
common looking persons, whom curiosity alone 
could not have drawn so early to the place. 


‘Did you invite these people?” said Bernhard, 


to Blossac, casting upon the strangers a distrust- 


ful look. 

“Certainly not,” replied Charles. 

“They must have come to buy.” 

“What of that? you will only have to pay a 
little more,” said Blossac. 

“My wife was right,’ muttered Bernhard, “I 
had better have remained at home; the furniture 
will bring an extravagant price.” 


Meanwhile, the auctioneer arrived, and the sale 
commenced with the furniture. The carved bed- 
steads, the bureau of ebony inlaid with ivory, the 
tables, the stands, the clock, the lamps, the pier 
glasses, the carpets, hangings, &c., were all suc- 
cessively put up, no one bidding for them except 
M. Bernhard, who, we may remember, had ad- 
judged them to himself. His friends had the deli- 
cacy not to enter into competition with him. 


Charles now perceived that he had committed 
a fault, and regretted the absence of the brokers. 
“They would have paid as much again,” 


ee 


thought he, sighing; ‘‘perhaps M. de Fontenay 
will be more generous.” 

Alas! mistrust the generosity of your friends, 
if by misfortune you have friends among the rich. 
The gallery of pictures, the library, the old ar- 
mor, the vases, statues, bronzes, marbles; all were 
sold at the lowest price. Each of Rodolph’s 
frends chose that which excited his envy, and 
took possession of it without the least resistance. 


“Thanks be to Ged!” thought the purchasers, 
| with a secret joy, “Redolph will remain at 
| Clichy.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Charles, seeing them dis- 
posed to set out after having secured their-booty, 
“are your purses empty already, or do you think 
there is nothing else worthy your notice? The sale 
is not finished.” 

“Indeed?” said Bernhard, ‘“‘what remains?” 

In the meantime curiosity had brought many 
persons into the room; and some of the creditors 
| had come to calculate the benefit which would 
| arise to them from the sale; one might know them 
from their lengthened faces. 


The auctioneer now took from the mantle-piece, 
a small ivory box delicately carved, and drew from 
it a cross of gold. 


‘‘A hundred francs for the cross of gold,” said 
the auctioneer. 


“It is very dear,” whispered a jeweller to his 
neighbor.” 

At that moment one of those men whose presence 
| had so much alarmed Bernhard, asked permission 
to examine the cross. 

These men, whose names were unknown to the 
friends of Rodolph, had watched all the movements 
|of the sale. “A hundred and fifly francs,” said 
he. 

“That must be worth something,” thought 
Bernhard: ‘‘two hundred francs.” 

“Two hundred francs for the cross of gold.” 

Bernhard weighed the cross in his hand, and 
finding it light, was beginning to repent his bid, 
| when the unknown, with imperturbable coulness 
said, “three hundred francs.” 

Bernhard looked up in astonishment, and thought 
| the man was mad. 





The cross passing from hand to hand, at length 
|reached Blandin. He opened it, by touching a 
| secret spring, which had escaped the attention of 
Bernhard. It contained a lock of black hair. “A 
thousand francs,” cried the Colonel, closing it 
| quickly. 

‘Are you dreaming, Blandin,” said M. de Ler- 
ins, striking him on the shoulder. 

‘‘A thousand francs for the cross of gold.” 

“‘Fifteen hundred francs,” said the first bidder. 

“Two thousand francs.” 











Blandin pronounced these words 1n a menacing | 
tone, as if to intimidate his adversary. 

“He is losing his senses,” said Lerins; “he 
bought for five hundred francs a collection of pre- | 
cious armor, which was worth twenty times the 


| 


sum, and now he will ruin himself for this bau- | 
ble.” 

“Two thousand francs for the cross of gold.” 

“Two thousand five hundred francs.” 

“Three thousand.” | 

“Three thousand five hundred!” 

The friends of Blandin now surrounded him, 
and in spite of his efforts, in spite of his threats, | 
in spite of the fire which flashed from his eyes, | 
they succeeded in drowning his voice, and the | 
cross was adjudged to the stranger. 

The moment the Colonel was at liberty, le | 
sought the purchaser among the crowd, but it was | 
too late—he had disappeared. 

The auctioneer now drew from the coffer a pearl | 
necklace. 

‘A hundred crowns for the pearl necklace.” 

“It is too much,” murmured the jeweller. 

“Four hundred francs,” said one of those mys- 
terious spectators, whose presence had so much 
disturbed Bernhard. i 

“Five hundred francs,” cried a voice in the 
crowd. 

“Who bid five hundred francs?” 


“>.” 





“All eyes were now turned upon M. Rupert, as 
a struggle commenced between him and the un- 
known bidder, similar to that we have described. 
The creditors rubbed their hands, and Charles | 
thought that Rodolph’s friends must have con- 
cluded thus to pay for their rich booty. 

Meanwhile the bidding for the necklace rose to 
such a height, that the auctioneer determined to 
end the silly contest, and he adjudged it hastily 
to the unknown, at the price of fifteen thousand 
francs. In vain M.de Rupert called out, and 
protested,—the purchaser had received the neck- 
lace, and was gone. 

“For an autique cameo set in gold, and vod, 
rounded by diamonds, a thousand francs,” said the | 
auctioneer. 

“Fifteen hundred francs.” 

“Good! yet another?” said Bernhard. “This box | 
must be enchanted, and contains talismans.” 

‘Let me see this cameo?”’ 

M. de Fontenay, who stood near the banker, 
bent over his shoulder to look at the jewel, and 
no sooner had he seen it than he cried out, ‘‘two 
thousand francs,” 

** You also!” suid Bernhard, in astonishment. 

‘*Two thousand five hundred francs,” said the 
first bidder. 

“Three thousand francs.” 
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“Bravo!” thought Charles, *Rodelph is saved.” 


The price of the camco soon rose above that of 
the pearl necklace. 

“My faith!” said Lerins, this 1s too foolish; “but 
having examined the ring, he whispered a few 
words in the ear of Bernhard, and the two friends 
exchanged a smile full of meaning 

“If I was not your friend,” said Bernhard, to 
Fontenay, with feigned good nature, “I woul! bid 
against you. This ring is inestimable, and | am 
sure will fit you to admiration.” 

A coarse laugh accompanied these words. 

Fontenay blushed, and abandoned the cameo 
to his adversary. He then prepared to follow 
him out, but he could not make a step forward, 
his arm was held as if ina vice. 

“What do you mean?” said he, perceiving that 
it was Bernhard who held him. ‘Let me go? 
you hurt me.” 

His complaints were vain, he could not disen- 
gage himself from the firm grasp of his friend. 

‘A thousand crowns for the bracelet,” said the 
auctioneer. 

*-Ten thousand frances!” cried the banker, ina 
hoarse voice, thinking to discourage others by the 


| extravagance of his bid; but he was mistaken. 


“Eleven thousand francs,” said one of the 


| strangers. 


The emotion of the banker became so great 
that he fainted in the arms of M. de Fontenay. 
Before he recovered, the bracelet had passed into 
the hands of the unknown, who followed quickly 
the steps of those who had carried off the cameo, 
the pearl necklace, and the cross of gold. 


**Parbleu!” said M. de Lerins, to himself, ‘‘this 


| adventure will be fun for my wife. But who the 
| devil are these people, who ruin themselves to afflict 


Fontenay, and make Bernhard faint?” 
As M. de Lerius finished his soliloquy, the auc- 
tioneer drew from the enchanted box a miniature 


| richly set, and in a moment every one recognized 


the portrait of Madame de Lerins. But no one 
bid against the unfortunate husband except M. 
Bernhard, who having recovered his senses, wish- 
ed to revenge himself for his mischance, and only 
suffered his friend to possess the portrait of his 
wife after paying an extravagant price for it. 


These trifles, which a goldsmith would not have 
valued ata thousand crowns, sold for ten times 
more than the library, pictures, armor, and furni- 
ture had done. 

Rodolph’s friends pressed each other’s hands 
and separated, now comprehending why their 
wives had wished to prevent them from attending 
the sale. 

When Colonel Blandin reached his house, he 
found his wife ready to go to a meeting for chari- 
table purposes. The golden cross hung from her 
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neck, and she laughed heartily when her husband 
said he had seen it among the jewels of Rodo!ph. 

Bernhard no sooner reached home, than he 
placed himself at the table and dined without 
speaking to his wife. After dinner, having well 
meditated his vengeance, he put on an amiable air, 
and looking fixedly at her, said, ‘‘My dear,we go to 
the Opera to-night. Idesire you to wear your 
emerald bracelet. I think it is a long time since 
you have worn it.” 

“As you please, my love,” replied Madam 
Bernhard, in an assured tone, and without betray- 
ing the least emotion. 

The joy and astonishment of the banker were 
at the utmost height, when he saw a few moments 
afterward, the emerald bracelet sparkling on the 
arm of his wife. 

There was a like scene at the house of M. de 
Rupert, and of M. de Fontenay. 

As for M. de Lerins, he bitterly repented the 
trick he had wished to play on Redolph. The 
affair becoming known, he was forced to take his 
wife to Italy, where they will pass the winter. 
Before his departure, indeed the day after the 


sale, Rodolph de Sury’s prison doors were open- ; 


e!, and from politeness, as well as gratitude, he 


called and left a card at the house of each of his | 


liberators, without forgetting M. de Lerins. 


( Original.) 


THE BROKEN HEART. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 
He found her in her father’s ball, 
The gay, the graceful and the fair; 
The worship’d idol of the all— 
An only child—a father’s care: 
The sun'ight of but seventeen years, 
Had tinged her cheek with rosy hue; 
The pangs of treachery and tears, 
Her gentle bosom never knew. 


Her hazle eye had much of Heaven, 
That shone reflected from her heart; 
And to her graceful form was given 
A charm, more exquisite than art; 
The ringlets of her fair hair roll’d 
Adown her swan-like neck of snow, 
And glow’d in light, like g apes of gold, 
Upon her beauteous breast below. 


A cupid crept in every curl, 
In every blush a bliss was seen; 
And Oh! her teeth, of Persian pearl, 
Were lovely as her mind and mien; 
Her soul was felt in every glance, 
Ifer heart was on her lip of love; 
She dreamt and woke from passion’s trance, 
The bitterest pang of life to prove. 








The gay Lothario bow’d before 
That blissful being, young in years; 
And vow’d her beauty to adore, 
With many teign’d, and faithless tears; 
He wvo’d her, like a villain vain, 
And won her, with a villain’s art; 
Awhile he play’d with love’s soft chain, 
Then tore the last link from his heart. 


Far to a foreign land he went, 
Nor even said—I sigh to part!” 
No fond adieu the villain sent, 
To soothe the pangs that pierced her heart. 
Ev'n like a faded flow’r he threw 
That beauteous being from his breast 
And trampled feelings that he knew 
The fondest faith and love had bless’d. 


She pined and perish’d like a rose 
Dash’d rudely to the earth by storm; 
Her gentle heart’s awaken’d woes 
Prey’d on her frail and fairy form; 
She loved him as if he had proved 
No dark deceiver in the past; 
Thro’ all her deepest woes she loved, 
And fondly loved him to the last 


She hugg’d her surrows to her heart, 
And breath’d her life away in sighs; 
Till Death’s dark angel aim’d his dart, 
And angels bore her to the skies: 
That mournfi) maides sleeps alone, 
In yonder city of the dead; 
A fading flower, her burial stone, 
Points out the spot where rests her head. 


The man who wins with wicked art, 
Aud marks unmoved his victim fall; 
Knows not the worth of woman’s heart, 
And never should be loved at all; 
In some dark dungeon he should dwell, 
And know no bliss from beauty’s eye; 
His griefs no human tongue should tell, 
Alone, unloved, the wretch should die. 
No. 12 South Street, Balt. Mitrorp Barp. 


A Tuovcnt.—If memory, instead of softening 
all the traces, gave us back the original lines of 
life in their native harshness, who could live on to 
old age?—for the catalogue of broken hopes, and 


disappointed wishes, and pleasures snatched from 
us never to return, would be more than any hu- 
It wou'd harden the heart 
It is happy, 
too, that in early years our mind has greater pow- 
er of resistance, for the novelty of sorrow gives it 
a double sting. 


man mind could bear. 
to marble, or break it in its youth. 
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FREAKS OF FORTUNE. 

“WILD WESTERN SCENES.” 

A RASCALLY POLITICAL SCENE. 
CHAPTER XX. 

‘There’s that confounded ugly court, Geoffrey. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


It looks like the awful cavern in Peale’s Court of 


Death. Death on the Pale Horse ought to be ex- 
hibited here.” 

The gloomy turn of Tom’s thoughts was not 
unnatural. The two young men paused involun- 
tarily to contemplate the scene. Above, the high 
unmasked moon spread her bright rays in beaute- 
ous profusion—but they reached not the half chok- 
ed narrow passage before them; and the grim in- 
distinct objects in the dark vault, caused them a 
momentary shudder and hesitancy to enter. 

‘Geoffrey, let us take a brick-bat in one hand, 
and a pistol in the other.” 

“Pshaw, there is no danger.” 

“Ugh! I saw something move, duwn there! It 
looked like a hand, with a dirk in it!” 

“I saw it—’twas only a bat. Here it is—see, 
it’s in the street, now.” 

“Stoop down here, Geoffrey; don’t you see some 
white round thing yonder?” 

“Yes, I believe Ido. It is lime, sticking toa 
cluster of bricks.” 

“It is no such thing! 
him wink!” 

“Ha, ha, ha! why you can scarcely see your 
hand before you, in here.” 

“Have you got any paper round you, Geoflrey?” 

“No. What should I have it for? 

“They say it’s good to fend off a dagger. 
got five quires next to my skin.” 

“You were a hero the other day, Tom. What's 
become of all your bravery?” 

“T would’n’t be afraid to fight any man in the 
United States a fuir fist fight, in broad day, except 
Burke. But in the dark, a fellow may stand like 
slander, and give it to you from his hiding place, 
and you may batter your fist to pieces against the 
wall without hurting him.” 

“But why should we expect an enemy, here?” 

‘Because we are conspicuous; ‘pretty and smart’ 
you know. And then we are standing in relief, 
as a connoisseur would say, without the possibility 
of being relieved, should any one take leave to 
knock us on the head.” 

“Pshaw! you have only pretended to be afraid, 
if I may judge from your lame playing with 
words.” 

“IT would have been a wit, had I not been de- 
posed from the oyster cellar. I wonder if you 


It’s a man’s face! I saw 


I’ve 


really thought I was afraid. Come on—I’ll go fore- | 


most. Good heavens, Geoffrey—look there!” 


**What is it?” 

“That white thing—dou’t you see it moving?” 

**It did seem to move, indeed!” 

“Ugh! it’s coming this way! Let me out!” 

Tom had entered the narrow passage first, and 
the rear was brought up so closely by our hero, 
there was no possibility of retreat. Geoffrey could 
not now see the object of Tom’s terror, which was 
really advancing on them, because of his compan- 
ion’s intervening body, and he still pushed forward 
to have a view of it. 

“Where is it, Tom?” 

“Oh Lord! Oh Lord!! here he comes, right at 
me!” 

Sculk was now cornered—a situation in which 
it is said even cowards become furious. He dis- 
charged the pistol in his hand, and the explosion 
was succeeded by the immediate prostration of 
both the young men, and for a moment they were 
belabored unmercifully with divers sharp instru- 
ments, while the most horrid sounds beset their 
ears. It was semetime before they could distin- 
guish the nature of the awful noise, and the kind 
of enemy that was dealing with them. They fi- 
nally succeeded in regaining their feet, just in time 
to see a large white sow emerge from the dark 
court, and run across the street squealing at a tre- 
mendous rate. The animal having been as much 
surprised at the rencounter as themselves, sought 
its escape over their bodies, carrying the contents 
of Tom’s pistol} in its jowl. 

Our adventurers then availed themselves of the 
door, which was hard by, and abandoned the fa- 
tal alley. There was nota single light to guide 
their steps, and no sound of living beings, save the 
occasional squeals of rats, that were galloping about 
the floor. 

Tom grasped his companion’s hand with the te- 
nacity of a patent vice, and they proceeded to 
grope round the room to the stairway. When this 
was attained, they ascended to the next room, but 
here the steps seemed to terminate, and it was 
long before they discovered a flight commencing 
in another place. ; 

“Geoffrey, this ——”’ Tom’s voice sank back 
appalled at its own sepulchral echo, and they 
went on in silence. It was not long before they 
discovered twinkling rays of light stealing through 
the shattered door of a back apartment, in front of 
which they now paused to reconnoitre. 

“Peep through the key-hole, Geoffrey,” whis- 
pered Tom. 

“What's the use of it? This must be the place.” 

‘It may be a nest of conspirators—or a secret 
Inquisition of the Catholics, who knows? Better 
look, before we leap. Wecan slip back, if there’s 
any danger.” 

Tom crept stealthily forward, and applicd his eye 
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to the hole, and remained in that position a few 
moments. 

“Come on, Geofirey—all’s right. Let’s enter.” 

“Whiat do you see?” 

“A table, witha basket of champagne on it, and 
Gleaner and some others drinking with all their 
might. Tll knock.” Whether it was Sculk’s joy 
on being relieved of all apprehension of danger, or 
his zeal to have a share of the sparkling beverage 
within, we know not—but certainly the rap he 
gave was a boisterous one, and caused the door to 
fly open. The inmates, amounting to some twelve 


or fifteen men, were taken by surprise, and for a | 
moment fancied they were beleaguered by an en- 
Each sprang for an article of defence. One | 


emy. 
brandished a sword cane, another a dagger—and 


some seized the chairs, holding them over their | 


heads, ready to commence the combat. 

“Who are you?” demanded a little thin cadav- 
erous man, with small round hazel eyes, twinkling 
like a basilisk’s. 


‘ Friends!” cried Tom, quickly, and above all 


other sounds. The company was instantly reseat- 
ed, and Mr. Gleaner came forward and introduced 
our hero to the secret conclave. 
nized several faces which he iad seen before at 
stormy political meetings; but the one whom he 
was most surprised to find there, was Diavo, the 


Geoffrey recog- 


former companion of hisuncle. This little deforu.- 
ed personage, appeared to be one of the leaders o! 
the meeting, and was regarded with reverence by 
the whole company. He whispered something in 
the ear of the little pale gentleman with the twink- 
ling eyes, and then patronisingly took our hero’s 
hand. 


“Gentlemen,” said he, “Iam happy in announc- 


ing as an acquisition to our party, a young gen- | 


tleman of the first respectability, and extraordina- 
ry talents. If he does not bring wealth to the 
cause, he has what is infinitely more valuable, a 
profound mind, and | doubt not, a firmness of pur- 
pose.” 

Here our hero's health was drank with three 
cheers, while he looked on in amazement. Mr. 
Gleaner took him aside. 

“Mr. Martel,” he observed, pointing to the lit- 
tle sharp visaged man, *‘that is Mr. 
tinguished officer of government—one, whose pow- 


er is unlimited, and who can make the fortunes of 


a!l who entrust themselves to his guidance. He 
will explain to you the object of his visit to this 
city, and what he wishes you to perform.” 
latter sentence was spoken aloud, and Mr. 
beckoned Geoflrey to approach 


liee | 
, & CIS- 


The 


| found to exist, which it is the patriot’s duty to seek 
j out and remedy; and many enemies of a danger- 
| ous character, from a desire of domination, are 
| continually springing up, whese machinations it is 
no less his duty to resist and defeat. At this in- 
stant there exists a class of designing and reckless 
men vituperating the members of the government 
in every direction. 
however disinterested, but they seek to pervert, 
by attributing to it a sinister design, and no act, 
but they construe as effecting the supremacy of 
the constitution. They also have meetings, and 
agree among themselves, to erect institutions and 
| systems, which shall appear to the people as being 
most conducive to the general welfare, but which, 
at the same time, covertly aim atthe rvot of free- 


No opinion of the executive, 


dom, and only serve to array the citizens against 
; their lawful rulers. They have recently been 
eminently and fearfully successful. The friends 
of the government have been remiss, and its ene- 
mies vigilant. 

‘To-be-sure, those at the head of affairs, leave to 
the peuple the exclusive privilege of judging of 


| their stewardship, without interesting themselves 


in counteracting the impulses of popular opinion. 
But we, who occupy subordinate stations, (I speak 
of myself,) entertaining a solemn conviction of the 
{necessity of producing a countervailing influence, 
have seen fitto employ committees of energetic 
friends to disabuse the community. In each dis- 
trict, in every state of the union, I hold a corres- 
| pondence with a few of the most active members 
of these committees. Being myself, where I am 
enabled to procure the quickest intelligence of the 
movements of the enemy, I have it in my power 
| td despatch the information to the sections most 
interested, and to suggest what is best to be done. 


“We are now about organizing an opposition to 
a certain measure of the enemy, which if success- 
ful, would operate against our interests in the great 
| cities. This will require much exertion on the 
| part of our patriotic friends, and some expenditure. 
| But thanks to the faithful allies of our party, neith- 

er are wanting. 
| ‘May I inquire what the measure is, you allude 
to?” 

“Certainly—and we expect your effurts to sup- 
press it. It is this. The opposition are getting 
up a petition to congress, praying for the passage 
of a copy-right bill, for the encouragement and re- 
lief of native authors.” 

“What is the objection to it?” inquired Geof- 
| frey. 
| “Objection to it? why it originates with the op- 


} P ae 22. + — . ai 
“Young man,” said he, “itis necessary for eve- | Posite party: it is identified with them: one of their 


ry one who expects to be benefited by the institu- | members is to introduce it! What more? It isa 

tions of his country, to contribute to their advance- | measure, perhaps in itself, not objectionable, and 

ment and perpetuation. In all countries, evils are! if our members had started it, there would have 
Vol. 1—29. 
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been no impropriety in its becoming a law. But 
as the people have become interested in it, and 
there is a likelilood or its attaching faith and pop- 


ularity to the opposition, it must be abused, de- | 


feate!, crushed! You must speak against it—you 


must write against it, you must expend enough 


money on every writer in America, to induce him | 


to sign a counter petition!” 


‘Good heavens! is this the part you expect me 
to act?” 

“Do you not subscribe to act according to in- 
structions, Mr. Martel?” 

“Never the base part you have marked out, 
Mr. 

That gentleman sprang from his chair in rage 
and astonishment. 

“Who has dared to disclose my name? Have | 
not repeatedly said that I was not to be known, 
in these conferences? Excuse me, Mr. Martel; | 
doubt not, J shall be able to satisfy you on the 
subject just mentioned. And now I will explain, 
(since you are aware who I am,) why I do not 
wish my name to be known in these meetings. It 
is simply because the enemy make such a noise 
about it,—nct that there is any impropriety in 
such things. I hold it not unjust for the govern- 
ment to maintain, or lawfully increase its power. 
If underhand practices are resorted to for the pur- 
pose of frustrating its intentions, and shaking its 
firmness, there can be nothing culpable in meet- 
ing the foe with his own weapons. As I remark- 
ed, the heads of the government do nothing in 
this way themselves; but we, with a spirit of pub- 
lic good, labor faithfully, and show them the pro- 
ducts; not permitting our superiors to say, as 
Pompey did to Menas: 


” 


“Ah, this thou should’st have done, 

And not have spoken on't! = In me “tis villany; 

In thee, it had been good service. Thou must 
know, 

Tis not my profit that does lead mine honor; 

Mine honor, it. Repent that e’er thy tongue 

Hath so betrayed thine act:—Being done un- 
known, 

I should have found it afterward well done; 

But must condemn it now. Desist and drink.” 


We will drink, Mr. Martel, but not desiet.” 
Here he poured cach some wine, and proposed,— 


**May those in, remain as long as permitted by | 


the Constitution, and their successors be our 
friends.” 

“Why don’t you drink?” said Gleaner, to Geof- 
frey. 

“It is left to conjecture, whether he means those 
in office, or the penitentiary. But in either case 
the sentiment don’t please me,”’ said Geoffrey. 

“The sentiment don’t please you! what are your 
sentiments then?” 

“When I recognise your authority to propound 
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you may expect to be answered. lad you ex- 
plained the nature of this meeting, | should not 
have come hither.” 

“Gentlemen,” exclaimed Gleaner, “we have 
been deceived in Mr. Martel: he is not the person 
1 took him for,—he is an enemy!” 


“Rather,” exclaimed Diavo, fiercely; ‘you have 
been remiss in your duty. You should have 
exp'ained everything, and prepared him in the 
j right manner. You are a blunt, rough fool!” 


| “This is fine treatment after the thousands I 
have expended in politics!” replied Gleaner, much 
vexed, and seemingly subdued. 

“And how did you get those thousands, Mr. 
Gleaner, and the thousands you are yet to expend? 
One word of mine”—Diavo paused, and Geoffrey 
stared in wonderment. 

**Be calm, friend Diavo,” interposed ——, ‘‘we 
have been sadly mistaken in Mr. Martel; but we 
must not fall out among ourselves.” 

“Sir,” resumed Diavo, with an air of import- 
j ance, that seemed unaffected, “i am becoming 
| vexed and impatient, myself sir, with your delays 
and prevarications. I insist on having the post 
which has been so long promised, forthwith; if my 
continued services ad 

“Be calm, be calm, my good friend. I will 
again urge it on my return to Washington, and I 
have no doubt, indeed | am sure, you will have it 
immediately.” 

“Well, look to it—see that it be done.” Diavo 
rose, and taking the arm of Geoffrey, led him to 
the farther extremity of the room. 

“Geollrey, youare not a member of our party, 





then?” 

“Certainly not, and surely never will be.” 

“We have been mistaken; we thought you were. 
Did Gleaner offer you money? how much did he 
name?” 

“He left with me a purse containing two lun- 
dred dollars, which he said was a fee for profes- 
sional services, that he might require in some of 
his private transactions. He spoke of services for 
himself, only, without hinting the nature of the 
meeting.” 

“Then, Geoffrey, he has acted the part of a 
hypocrite. The money he left was your own, 
bat only half the sum he should have paid you.” 

“1 do not understand you, Mr. Diavo.” 

“This is the simple explanation. Your uncle, 
on the eve of his departure, placed in my hands 
four hundred dollars, requesting me to pay you 
the same. I handed the amount to Gleaner for 
that purpose—but still it may be possible, it is yet 
his intention to give you the whole four hundred 


” 


“I willnot receive it. If my uncle actually 





sent the money to me, let me but have the} 


amount he gave you. 
with Gleaner.” 

“I will see that it be done, Geoffrey. You may | 
not have been aware of my taking an active part | 
in the politics of the day—few are. Yet my ser-| 
vices have long been known to the party in pow- 
er. But, Geotfrey, men have different propensi- 


I want nothing more to do 


| 
ties—if you cannot subscribe to my way of think- 
ing, it would be as difficult for me to embrace | 
your opinions. Let no one be bribed or forced to | 
change his sentiments. Such is my creed. This 
I used to say to your unfortunate uncle, and al- | 
though he abhorred political strife, yet he never | 
expostulated with me for my preference of those | 
topics. Had you fortunately been on our side, 
it is more than probable that in a little time the 

influence of vour fiiends might have procured you 

the appointment of Secretary of Legation, or 

some other lucrative and agreeable post. But | 
you may be right, after all—your side may be | 
uppermost some day, and then the reward may | 
come.” 


During a!l this time, Sculk was regaling him- 
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«Well, there was no offence meant.” 

“Gie’us your hand—you’re a clever fellow.” 

“I wish you to bear a message to your mas- 
ter.” 

** ‘My master? This is not to be understood with- 
out bloody succeeding! My master?’ J would have 
you to understand sir, | am no Parolles.” 

**Are you a companion of the young man?” 

«To any man; toall men; to what is noble.’ ” 

“1 will not bandy Shakspeare farther with you 
—but request you will go to your friend, young 
Martel, and ask if he will accept an appointment 
in the Indian Department. Tell him he will 
have an opportunity of residing a few years in 
the far-west, with a salary of two thousand dollars 
per annum.” 

“Certainly—certainly—I thank you for him. 
Won't he want a clerk?” 

“Yes, at nine hundred a year.” 

‘1’m the man!” cried Tom, smacking his hands 
and bouncing up, ‘God bless the old sow!”’ 

He did not stop to explain the benediction, but 
running to our hero, and seizing him by the 
shoulder, whirled him round. Geoffrey, at the 


self with champagne, having fallen in with ao old | moment, thinking himself assaulted, gave his 
bar acquaintance. He took it forigranted that | fiend a random thrust in the stomach, that bent 
Geoflrey’s fortune was made, and resolved tocele-| him into a considerable curve, and caused him to 


brate the occasion. He swallowed down potations groan manfully, with both hands pressed to the 


to every distinguished political personage men- 
tioned, taking it for certain that all was right, | 
since he did not experience any change in the | 
taste of the beverage. His zeal taking fire, he | 
soon passed from the mere acquiescing guest, to | 
the active member, and proposed name afier name | 
in confusion, without distinction of party. 

‘“‘Who mentioned Aaron Burr, over there?” | 
cried he; and filling his glass, continued—“Here’s | 
to—tv Burr—James Adams, Andrew Harrison, | 
William Henry Jackson and Daniel Clay! Muzza | 
—three times three!” 

“Ts nine,” coolly remarked ——. | 

“Well, sir, why don’t you bellow out?” replied | 
Tom, not observing who it was. 

teok him softly by the ear, and pulled his 
head round. Sculk started when he discovered | 
the sinister features of the master-spirit, and for 
a moment quailed beneath his glance. But wine | 
is no respector of peisons, and Tem’s spirits re-| 
belled in him. 

“See here, Mr. What-ever-your-name-is—gen- | 
tlemen sometimes construe pulling the ear or | 
nose into ar affront—and I demand an explana- 
tion!” 

“Oh, I merely wished to catch your ear —— 

“Hang it, you did catch it!” 

“What I meant, was to have your attention.” 

“Well sir, you’ve got it now. Go on with the 


apology.” 


” 


| lage. 


| aching part. 

“[ beg your pardon, Tom—I was not aware it 
was you.” 

‘‘Granted—hough! But take care, and don’t do 
it again.” 

“Why did you seize me so rudely?” 

“1 have glorious news to tell you. 
how my side aches!” 

“Tell me the news, if you really have any.” 

“Wait till it’s done hurting!” said Tom, screw- 
ing himself up, and sitting down on a wooden 
bench. 

“Do you think my uncle is dead, Mr. Diavo?* 

“No. That is only the idle gossip of the vil- 
He did not disclose his intentions to me, 
but I hava reason to suppose he has only retired 
into impenetrable obscurity, whence he will come 
forth at a fitting period.” 

“Now, Geoffrey,” said Tom, rising up, “‘here’s 
the news—you’re a made man!” 

“True, | am built up so so.” 

“‘Zounds! I mean you have an appointment.” 

“Then there may be danger of losing ——” 

“Hang it! I'm not in the humor, now. Mr. 
What-do-you-call-him? says he will make you an 
Indian agent, with two thousand dollars a year, 
and me your private secretary, with nine hun- 
dred. And yet you must give me a punch for the 
intelligence!” 
‘“‘He is not aware how solid the material is, 


Hough— 
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or he would not attempt to work on me. Go “Mr. Marphy,” said “Geoffrey, “1 have been 
back, and tell him the next time he sends such | with this young man all the evening, and can 
bear testimony that he has not been engaged in 


any broil, except with a great hog, that ran over 


|, 
a message, he may perchance catch the blow him- 
self.” 

**You won't have the office, then?” him” 

“No! I will not be a partisan.” “There! arsist him too—he confisses the deed; 

“Then I won't have mine, either—neither will | that’s the very thing I’m suing about. My poor 
I belong to his party! 11] stick to you, Geoflrey, | sow is dying in the kitchen, and all the little pigs 
through evilas well as good report.” are erying around her!” 

Our hero justly appreciated his friend’s devo-| This was true. The old petsow had gone home 
tion, and pressed his hand in silence. moaning piteously, and lain down on the hearth, 
“But Geotlrey, I've been drinking thei sir wine | bleeding profusely. Murphy having heard the 
like fury, thinking all was right with you’ report of the pistol, and the lamentations of his 
“But the toasts, | heard, Mr. Sculk, were rath- favorite, ran into the court, where he knew she 
er of an equivocal nature,” observed Diavo. usually repaired to root among the rubbish, which 
“How so, sir?” he reached just in time to have a glimpse of our 
“Why, you confounded your names most prodi- adventurers as they entered the dark door. Ile 
giously; you mingled black and white, friend and | ten ran for the watchmen, and pursued the cava- 


foe, all together, like a masquerade.” liers without delay. 
“I'm ready to stand the trial any minute,” said 


Tom, convinced that his act was justifiable. 

“So am I,” said Geoffrey, smiling; “I shall 
swear that Tom fired in his own defence.’ 

“That I did. I can prove that the sow made an 
uncalled for attack on me, without any previous 
provocation whatever.” 

“Neighbor Murphy,” said one of the watch, 
“is this animal of yours vicious? !f she is, you may 
be cast.” 

*Divel the bit! saving your hosifership. I niver 
knew her to bite any one, excipt Harry Weld, 
who pulled one of the pig's tails, and Sal Snike, 
who tried to snatch some prato peelings from her 
in the street.” 

“Go ahead, then,” said Tom; “I can prove that 
she rushed at me when l was walking in the 
public aochwag; and that I thought she was a 
robber.’ 

“Why, neighbors,” said a grave old Charley, 
“this is no case tosue on. The gentleman thought 
the astonished club, which di-persed quickly, leav-|itwasaman. The law will make it out an ac- 
ing our two adventurers with the watchmen, m/edent. Accidents will happen. HW 1 should 


“I'm glad of it; I wish I had mixed it up a lit 
tle thicker with the foe. Wait a minute; I'll make 
all right... Saying which, Tom approached the 
table and pulled out a piece of money. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘where's the landlord? I 
can’t give in to the spirit of this mecting, and in 
sist on paying for what I’ve drank.” 

“Put him out,” cried one. 

“This is out,” said Tom, drawing forth his pis- 
tol, with nerves braced by his potations. “If any 
man attempts to run over me, let him learn be- 
forehand, that this same pistol, in this same hand, 
this very night, shot one individual that changed 
on me in the dark, as I was coming here.” 

At this juncture two or three watchmen, led on 
by a red-faced bare-headed Irishman, entered the 
ruom with flaming torches in their hands. 

“There he is! that spalpeen with the bull-dog 
in his hand. Saze lim, ye howfers of jistice'” 


Tom was taken into custody in the midst of 





possession of the room. stumble agamet you by accident, and you were to 
“What is he arrested for?” demanded Geoffrey. | tumble down and die, you couldn't do anything 


“For trispiss and slaughter—and that's enough, | with me for it—it was accident. You'd better 





I'm sure compromise this matter.” 


“When did he commit these things?” “Well, Lricken I had; if they will pay me jist 
“This very night.” the value of the sow, I shall care nothing more 
“You're a liar!” said Tom, contracting his | about it, at all.” 

brows. “We willdo no such thing. The law saysany 


“Liar—you maid lier, did you? Come on sir!” | one is at liberty to kill hogs in the street,” remark- 
And the coat, and the weet, and the shirt of the | ed Geoff. ey. 
son of Erin, flew in different directions, prepara- “There, sir’ exclaimed Tom, “he's a lawyer; 
tory for the combat. jand we'll have you punished for keeping hogs in 
“Neighbor Murphy,” said a watchman, “take | the city.” 
care you don't breck the peace. You must get) “Then kape your money, and go! 
him to hit you first.” But Tom would do no such “Come on, Tom,” said Geoffrey. 
thing: he could not fight, himself, till pretty) = “Stop a bit: I believe you are imposing on me, 
sma tly burt. ’ by your willingness to go.” 


” 








Freaks of Fortune. 








“Very well, sir,” said our hero, taking out a 
memorandum book and pencil; *‘your name is 
Murphy—I will have you brought into court to- 
morrow. The coramonwealth against Mur- 
phy—nuisance.” 

“Go on—and the divel go with you!” 

Our adventurers departed, but before they reach- | 
ed the street, were again overtaken by the Irish- | 
man, who once more yielded to the suspicion that 
they were bullying him. 

‘Let us have a public trial,” said Tom, “it will | 
make a noise and bring us into notice. I haveno | 
doubt I should be taken into partnership by some 
one of the refectory keepers.” 

But Geoffrey gave the owner of the defunct | 
sow a piece of gold, and then proceeded quietly 
homeward. 





CHAPTER XXt. 

The sunset of a mild autumnal day, seen in. 
some romantic valley, isa pleasing theme to di- 
late upon; but when the spot is one that the mind 
from earliest youth has clung to as the Eden of its | 
imagery, the charms are doubly interesting. Yet 
when such a place is about being left forever per- 
haps, and certainly for a considerable length of 
time, how glorious is the farewell exhibition of 
the scenery, and with what tenacity does the last | 
lingering look dwell on every feature of the land- | 
scape! The gentle river, like a stream of molten | 
gold, glided past withouta murmur. The tall | 
cliff that bounded one side, was spread over with | 
oaks and maples, now in the ‘sear and yellow | 
leaf,’ having been visited by a few chilling frosts. 
The mildness of the atmosphere, imparted in- 
spiration to the admiring beholder. Not a faded 
leaf quivered on the bough, nor rustled a fallen 
one on the earth. 


Where a deep solitary ravine cleft asunder the 


otherwise uniform embankment of tall cliffs, and | feturning twilight think cf 


spread open its umbrageous communication with | 


the bright stream, there only, still lingered the | 


freshness of deep green verdure, shielded from the 
chilling winds of the north. Here also were 
scattered a few immense fragments of rocks 
which had tumbled down from above, now deeply 
sunk in the soil, and around them yet gre 
in mid-summer beauty varied clusters of wild | 
flowers. The only means of access to this gap 
was by way of a fallen trunk, that first was ne- 
cessary to conduct the visiter over the ripling 
rivulet far beneath, to the opposite side, whence 
there was a perilous pathway to the river’s mar- 
gin. If the wanderer ventured down, he was re- 
paid for his trouble. He found a little grass plot 
about twenty paces in diameter, with several ral 
est trees in the midst, whose herbage still added | 
deeper shades to the lonely retreat. Here a frail 


forth or sink back in their cells. 
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no from the sudden shower was erected, 


showing that adventurous spirits sometimes re- 
sorted thither, to hold unmolested communion 
with the great Spirit of Nature. A small gurg- 
ling fountain threw its limpid waters from a cre- 
vice in the point of a large rock which could just 
be seen near the root of a sycamore, and on a 
pendant limb reaching nearly to the ground, hung 
a cocoa cup, inviting the weary one to slake his 
thirst with the waters of solitude, which but 
passed a moment on the earth, then yielded their 
identity forever by rushing into the river, and fi- 
nally mingling with the interminable billows of 
the ocean. It admonished the contemplative mind 
' of the transitory nature of life, and the eternity 
that follows. 


There, in the deepest recess, sat Viola. Her 
dress was white, and contrasted boldly with the 
dark mossy rock against which she was reclining. 
Her fair face was slightly raised, and her eyes 
were fixed in a steady gaze on the roseate clouds 
afar over the conical hills. Each eye contained a 
half disclosed tear, in hesitancy whether to spring 
When the last 
golden rays of the sun faded from the tops of the 
tall oaks, Viola started from her reverie, and came 
forth with reluctant step. She stood in the cen- 
tre of this her loved retreat, and turning slowly, 
regarded with peculiar interest every treasured 
object around. Now her eyes rested on a solitary 
dove perched upon a decayed limb, the sap of 
which had been dried by a withering stroke of 
lightning, and the bird drooping its wings, began 
a low lament. 

“Adieu, thou constant one! Wilt thou con- 
tinue to pause in thy flight, and utter thy wail- 
ings over the bower of Viola, when she has de- 
serted it? Oh, do! and though the space of many 
hundred leagues should — us, she will each 
thee, and perhaps 
painfully compare her condition with the many 
blissful hours of her woodland home. But the 
transparent fountain, and the placid stream into 
which it leapest, and the irregular hills around, 


'and the ambient blue sky, and the downy clouds 


reposing in ether, all will greet my view and 


w| cheer my heart, should my footsteps again lead 


me hither. If | come not, ay, if ! should stand 
no more in this the green spot of my childhood, 
then my spirit shall have fled from earth to the 
changeless realms above. But even thence it may 
be possible to look on, or perhaps visit with 
seraphs invisible, this uncortaminated place of 
Nature, where the soul, yet confined in its taber- 
nacle of mortality, leaps with a consciousness of 
the existence of an omnipotent and omnipresent 
Author. Thou rocks, and waters, and trees, and 
flowers! If there be not a celestial influence ever 
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The eyes of the youth of a southern clime 
heart with an ecstasy unknown among the haunts of | glanced their bright lustre of pleasure, as the stit- 
men? Ah! why should the detracting world cen-| ring music struck the first gleesome notes. These 
sure me for thus worshipping the Creator, by | young men possessed more of the nobility of na- 
bowing to the grandeur of his works? But Geof- | ture than those of the city. Theugh a brunette 
frey! at least thou knowest I am no Helen Mc-| complexion was the consequence of a warm sun, 
Gregor. A love of novelty, isnot a love of crime; | which they avoided not, yet they were free from 
and so that the heart remains guileless, the body | the penuriousness, the cant of extreme fashion, 





may wander through wicked crowds, or stand 
alone on the suinmit of the mountain, in whatso- 
ever guise it pleases. But Geoffrey! hast thou yet 
—canst thou ever, forget the scene of thine early 
adoration, and me, whom thou hast left to wan- 
der alone in it! Never—I know thou will not!” 
Here a flood of woman’s tears overpowered her, 
her head drooped mournfully down, and her dark 
glossy hair was unrolled, and fell gracefully over 
her shoulders and bosom to the waist. 

While she was in this attitude, a bough of the 
green holly half way up the acclivity gently mov- 
ed, thence the motion was transferred to the wil- 





and the concealed manceuvring, that are so often 
combined in those whose daily walk is on the 
crowded pavement. If the free natural motions 
of the first would be stigmatized in the gay sa- 
loon as country awkwardness, the polished scien- 
tific steps of the cit would be accounted con- 
temptible affectation by them. 

The Miss Nelsons, partaking of the fair com- 
plexion of the north, where they were educated, 
and the frank manners of the south, where they 
were born, smiled happily on their numerous ad- 
mirers. 

The matronly Mrs. Martel was there, and a 


low below, and the next instant a squirrel was} benignant smile rested on ber face when behold- 


mid-way on the fallen trunk across the cleft, sit- 


ing the innocent pleasures of her friends. Now 


ting upright a moment, to listen and look; then| Viola, whom all had looked for and inquired af- 


leaping forward, it was soon at the fect of Viola, 
and with one more elastic bound, was nestling in 
the soft tresses on her breast. 


ter, entered in simple attire, and occupied a seat 
near Mrs. Martel. It was after many solicitations 
from tremulous swains, and at the urgent request 


“Bonny—my pretty, dear bonny! where hast | of her grave friend, that she mingled in the dance. 


thou been, this many a long day? I thought thou | Like the noiseless tripping of a fairy, she moved 
liad’st betaken thyself to the furest, forever de-| along in unison with the music, causing many 
rerting thine old friend. He who was wont to | aspiring hearts to sigh; but the favoring glances 
caress thee, is far, far away, but may return.—/| of none were reciprocated, andshe glided onwith 
Yes! the thought I long indulged that thou wert the unheeding features of the statue, that turn 
gone for aye, has proved unjust. Thou comest| not to meet the gaze of the beholder. There 
as a token from my love, teaching me to dismiss} were those present who had slandered her, and 
my fears, I will smile again, and think a time will | impugned her estimate of propriety, but she 
arrive when he will rejoice again with his Viola | heeded them not, harboring no enmity, and con- 
beside the pure fountain where he used to bathe | ferring her smile alike on all. 

his temples, and that he will once more read the| “Viola,” said Miss Nelson, after the dance, 
story of Perdita in the little bower.” “you must take me to see your friend in this 

The deepening shades of evening now admon-| winter.” 

ished her to depart. An ow! flitted by and perch-| ‘Certainly. Where did you purchase that pret- 
ed on the limb that the dove had occupied. The) ty scarf? Hush, Henrietta,” she continued, in 
first hoarse hootings it uttered scared the timid /a whisper, ‘Il have neglected to inform Mrs. Mar- 
squirrel away, and Viola, seeing the early star tel that I had acquaintances residing there, and 
twinkling over the western woods, once more should be much pained were she to learn my 
drank at the fountain and departed. omission. And you know she would wish to 








When she entered the village, she perceived a 
spacious room lighted up, and distinguished 
through the illuminated windows, the many 
wreaths of flowers and cedars that decorated the 
apartment. The house was Mr. Nelson's, the 


send a message by us to Geoffrey, did she know 
our intention of visiting that place.” 

“Well, what objection have you to delivering 
iv” %. 
“None in the world, but this: I do not wish to 


‘member of Congress. This gentleman was to set | discover myself to him—but to see if he will re- 


out the next morning for the seat of government, 
in company with his two daughters and Viola; 
and the citizens were now collected at his man- 
sion to partake of a splendid collation, and join 
the cotillion. 


| cognise me,” 


“Do you think he won’t know you, Viola?” 

“I am sure of it; consider how many years 
have passed since he saw me.” 

“Did you not meet last winter?” 











“Was not your sister Eliza with me, every | 
time I was there? Ask her, if you will not trust | 
” | 
me. 
“What a strange girl you are! But remember, | 
you must take me with you, this winter.” 
“I will—but you must keep my secret.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 

There was a deep snow on the earth, and those 
that had them, clustered round their cheerful fires, 
and those that had them not, got along as usual, 
freezing in the streets, or perishing in old delapi- 
dated out-houses, without shocking those comfort- | 
ably ensconced at home, with their grinning phiz- 
ex. Some will have fire enough in the next world: 
so says parson Whittaker. 

Along one of those comparatively unfrequented 
lanes near the great city of , there trudged | 
a solitary pedestrian, muffled in a dark capacious | 
cloak. lis eyes were fixed on the path before | 
him, as if indulging some intense train of thought, | 
which healthful exercise of this nature is apt to | 
beget. lis step was firm and rapid, and brought | 
him to Rook Villa, just as the stars began to ap- 
pear in the east. 

The door was opened to his knock by Diavo, | 
who inquired in a husky voice, who the stranger | 
was, and what he wanted. 

**Diavo, have you forgotten me so soon?” | 

“Mr. Gilray! Come in, come in.” 
‘First, tell me if you have any company.” | 

| 
| 








“Nota soul.” He then entered. 

**Now tell me, Diavo, the news,” said Mr. Gil- 
ray, when seated as a guest, where he was once 
sole owner. 

**Most people think you are dead.” 

“Tell me about Geotfrey—and the one whom | 
will not name.” 

‘Geoffrey is still in the city, and well.” 

“He is well, then, thank heaven! Was the mo- | 
ney | left paid over to him?” 

“It was.” 

“Think you it is all expended by this time? or 





deserves success in his profession.” 
**May God watch over him! Now the other.” 
“You mean Humphrey?” Mr. Gilray nodded as- 
sent. 


Freaks of Fortune. 


that he is likely to feel distress?” } 


“T think not; he is industrious and capable, and | 
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science will some day goad him with the torments 
of hell! Does the intimacy still exist between the 
family of General Eno and Geoffrey?” 

“J cannot, tell; but I believe the General and his 
daughter left the city on a distant tour, about the 
time of your disaster.” 

“Ah, indeed. Well Diavo, how do you get on 
with politics? 

“I wish I could answer that question satisficto- 
rily to myself. I fear I have been trifled with— 


|and if I find this to be the case, I will make 


some disclosures, that may cause a little confusion 
in certain quarters.” 

‘Never betray any one, Diavo, who has repos- 
ed confidence in thee, even if you have given ear 
to unjustifiable things.” 

“Ill venture for once, Mr. Gilray, if I am dis- 
appointed in my expectations.” 

“Good night, Diavo; I must depart for my hum- 
ble home, where I am looked for.” 

“You might tarry with me to-night.” 

“Not while the premises belong to Gleaner!” 

“Mr. Gilray, Gleaner is a scoundrel, and not 
only that, but an ungrateful one, if it is not a par- 
adox to expect faithfulness in a rogue. And if I 
do nut succeed in relation to what I have hinted, 
I may tell you something concerning him that will 
be to your advantage.” 

“Never! you cannot tell anything concerning 
him of interest to me.” 

‘Be not tuo sure. Are you in want of money? 
I should be pleased to supply you.” 

“No; | came not hither to crave alms.” 

“Tam aware that your sufferings must be great 
ere you would name your wants. I pray you ac- 
cept as a loan, a sum of money I have in the 
house.” 

“No, Diavo. Were you an out-cast, like my- 
self, | should be content to share a cent with you; 
but never as the friend of Gleaner.” 

“My dear sir, the intimacy existing between that 
man and myself, may be the means of working out 
your good.” 

‘Never. Farewell.” 

“You must see me again, shortly.” 

“} may call to renew my inquiries.” 





CHAPTER XXIM. 
The next morning was a very slippery one.— 


“He has married Miss Riddle, and I have heard | Heels were flying up in every direction, and bo- 


has already spent half her fortune. 


But now that | 


dies coming down in only one. Let no one start 


he is in funds, why not proceed against him for the | 4t this faithful record,—it is nature: for to every 


recovery of your money?” 


“It was only a breach of trust, on his part, | 


though an unwarrantable one. The moncy he is 
now dissipating belongs to his wife: besides, he has 
my blood in his veins! I will not expose the only 
degenerate member of our family. But his con- 





fair picture there must bea background. The same 
Mr. Gilray, closely enveloped in the ample folds 
of his dark cloak, cautiously stepping along, and 
almost falling sometimes, when this or that leg 
slipped out to one side, slowly wended his way 
through street. His nose was red, for there 
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was an ungrateful breeze, and he occasionally rub- 
bed it with his furred collar. At length he paus- 
ed before a book-store, just as a boy camp out and 
placed divers show bills, of recent publications, in 
a conspicuous place to attract the passenger. Mr. 
Gilray entered. There was a group of several 
gentlemen about the fire, each holding in his hand 
a volume of the , Mr. Gilray’s own work, a 
new eJition of which having just appeared. 

The benumbed author produced a ro}l of manu- 
script and offered it to the publisher. 

“What kind of a work is it?” 

“A fiction.” 

“In two volumes, or one?” 

“Two.” 

“What is the title*”’ 

“Harpooning the Devil, or the Gored Bull.” 

“Faith, that’s a winning one!” 

“Will you take it in hand?” 

“T think not—Times are hard, and works of this 
nature must go off briskly, to pay well. Itis a 
losing business for them to accumulate on our 
hands.” > 

“Will you have it inspected? It may be possi- 
ble you will engage in it, should it prove to be of 
the right kind.” 

‘Certainly; I can have it examined, yet it’s hard- 
ly worth while, if it is your first attempt. We 
hardly ever publish anything but what is popular 
before hand, such as the , by sume distin- 
guished author.” 

“‘Who is the author of the 

“We don’t know exactly; some one in England, 
it is thought.” 

“Ts that a profitable work?” 

“It would! be, if every one didn’t publish it.” 

“If the author of that work were to offer you 
one of equal merit, what would you be willing to 
give for it?” 

“Give for the copy-right? I would give one— 
yes two thousand dollars! [ wouldn’t care a fig for 
the merit of it; his name would be sufficient.” 

“Well sir, I am the man.” 

Here the little boy who was sweeping the floor, 
turned up his round face, and vented a spluttering 











3”) 


kind of laugh. A laugh of this kind is of the worst | 


description, and the hardest to guard against.— 
It takes one by surprise, when the features are 
gravely set, and an occurrence of that sort not ex- 
pected. The little rascal had no idea of chuckling 
a moment before, but was brushing away like a 
fine fellow. Now his cheeks were suddenly in- 
flated to the utmost tension, and the explosion that 
ensued, (resembling a cat’s defiance when she arch- 
es her back ata dog,) threw quantities of saliva 
from both corners of his mouth. It was well he | 
was not nearer the gentlemen. Astonished at be- 


ing so oddly amused, and abashed for indulging 
his mirth so ill-mannerly in the presence of his 
master, he tucked down bis head and ran off. 

‘Laughing 1s catching,’ and the master siniled 
too. And the author smiled himself. 

“Are you an American?” asked the book-seller. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then you can’t be the author of 

Mr. Gilray explained the matter te him, but he 
yet continued incredulous, or feared he had com- 
mitted himself too far in his bid, and higgled a 
great deal. Now the sum mentioned, being much 
more than Mr. Gilray demanded, a bargain was 
struck at one half that amount, provided he satis- 
factorily established the fact of his being the au- 
thor of the Mr. Gilray seeing the neces- 
sity of complying with this essential demand of 
the book-seller, made up his mind to procure the 
requisite evidence, and give his name to the world. 

(To be Continued.) 


” 











(Original.) 


THE ORPHAN MENDICANT. 
Fast pour’d the rain, the bleak wind blew 
In cutting blasts across the moor; 
The child of want no solace knew, 
But wander’d hungry, cold and poor. 


From town to town with sinking heart, 
A weary pilgrimage he trac’d; 

No generous hand would aid impart, 
Tho’ vice had ne’er his youth disgrac’d. 


Exhausted, shivering, down he lies— 
His last scant morsel Tray had shar’d; 
Sad tears of anguish fill his eyes, 
Bereft of hope, for death prepar’d. 


The faithful partner of his woe 
Content, tho’ famish’d, by his side, 
Lick’d his cold hand—then whining low 
Gave one last grateful look, and—died. 


But Heaven the Orphan’s prayer had heard, 
And ere despair the victim seiz’d, 
Celestial Charity appear’d, 
And hunger’s pressing calls appeas’d. 


Soon was the tempest’s gloom dispell’d, 
Once more the Sun resplendant shone, 
Angels, with strains of triumph swell’d, 
And Heaven again receiv’d its own. 
L. T——n. 





Boru Pumes Acoinc.—A gentleman calling on 
a witty British Consul ona rainy evening, com- 
plained that his shoes had admitted the water: “I 
am surprised, sir,’’ said the representative of his 
majesty, “that your shoes should be leaky when 
you had both pumps agoing.” 








Musings.—To 


the Wood Robin. 
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(Original.) 


MUSINGS. 

I sat down at my window to contemplate the 
various beings in the street below who were hur- 
rying by. I felt the poetical fit comirg upon me. 
The dream of other days was in my soul, and the 
tide of memory swelled my bosom like a billow. 
I looked into the street, and a being of exquisite 
loveliness met my gaze. She was the very coun- 
terpart of her, whose image I have cherished from 
childhood, at whose feet I have so often fallen, 
and for whom the fondest hopes that affection | 
ever hallowed have been blasted. I rolled back | 
the tide of memory, and beheld those holiest of | 
all hopes crushed forever, the brilliant ambition 
of earlier days blighted, and the happiness of a 
heart, that had loved to madness, sacrificed at the 
shrine of unholy jealousy. And I said, why should 
I desire longer to live? Life hath lost its charms, | 
and love its raptures. As I took up the melan- 
choly harp, 1 sighed for the silence and solitude of 
the grave. 

Oh! when the pangs of death I feel, 

While leaning on her heart my head; 

Let melancholy music steal 

Around my couch, till ] am dead. 


Bring from her bright and blissful bower, 
Where first | heard her virtuous vow, 
One favorite but faded flower, 
And bind it round my pale cold brow. 


Enwrap’d within a sable shroud, 
Oh! lay me in some lonely spot; 
Afar from all the world’s gay crowd, 

By all but her my fate forgot. 


Let no proud marble mockery grace 

The wild waste where my limbs are laid; 
Planted by her, let one flow’r trace 

The green spot where my grave is made. 


There let her wander oft at eve, 
To dream of love’s departed slave; 

There let her sigh, and sadly weave 
Death’s gloomy garlands round his grave. 


And when the tide of memory rolls 
Back on her heart those happy years, 

When link’d in love were both our souls; 
Then let her shed affection’s tears. 


Oh! may her form in fondness kneel, 
As once I knelt when last we met; 
And there as dearly, deeply feel 
The killing stings of keen regret. 


Ah! let her there in silence know 
How deep a pang it is to parts 
And feel that ecstasy of woe, 
Which preys upon a broken heart. 
Vol. 1—30. 


| 
—— 


When on yon moon’s too charging charms 
She gazes, may her memory speak, 

How once, lock’d in these anguish’d arms, 
She bade a fond heart bleed and break. 


That moon must be a witness, still, 
Of all the woes that I have known; 
As now she sinks behind the hill, 
So has the light of love gone down. 


Oh! when the doom of death I’ve pass’d, 
Embalm this pulseless heart for her; 

Tell lier it loved her to the last, 
Ané bid her bless it with a tear! 

Nu. 12 South street. Mitrorp Barb. 


[Original.] 


TO THE WOOD ROBIN. 
Bird of the twilight hour 
My soul goes forth to mingle with thy hymn, 
Which floats like slumber round each closing 
flow’r, 
- And weaves sweet visions through the forest dim ; 


Where day’s sweet warblers rest, 
Each sweetly rocking on the waving spray, 
Or hovering the dear fledgelings in their nest 
Without one care-pang for the coming day. 


Oh holy bird and sweet, 
Angel of this dark forest, whose rich notes 
Gush like a pure fount in the still retreat, 
_ Upon whose waters healing mercy floats. 


My spirit drinks the stream 
Till human cares, and passions die away, 
And all my soul is wrapp’d in one sweet dream 
Of heavenly peace, and seraph melody. 


Songster that wak’st alone 
The moonlight echo’s of the flow'ry dells, 
When every other winged lute is flown, 
And insects sleeping all in nodding belis: 


I bow my aching head 
For the rich unction of thy voice of love, 
I feel it o’er my weary spirit shed 
Like dew from the rich balm that blooms above- 


O, when the loves of earth 
Are silent birds at close of life’s long day, 
May the pure love that owes to God its birth 
Bear on its holy hymn my soul away. 
Lypia JANE. 


An artist in New York painted a cow and a cab- 
bage, but was obliged to seperate them before he 
finished, as the cow commenced eating the cab- 
bage. 
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(Original.) 


LIFE’S CONTRASTS. 
Sweet and joyous are the days of our youth, 
when the mind yet uvincumbered with the cares, 
the sorrows of earth, delights itself in contemplat- 


ing the bright prospects which hope in rich exue | 


berance scatters along the path of Ife. 
find myse!fin the company of young persons, with- 
out having my bosom fiiled with mingled feelings 
of pleasure and pain—pleasure to see the‘ hilarity 
which youth and conscious innocence can give, 
and pain to think how many bright visions, which 
then flit across the mind and taptal.ze fur a season, 
are doomed never to be realized. 

There is nothing which falls to the lot of man, 
for which his heart should be more unfeignedly 
thankful, than hope—for it is a mighty talisman 
which enables our race (by looking to the future 
with pleasing anticipations,) to triunph over those 
ills which, as flesh, we are heir to—which without 
its mighty aid would quite overwhelin us. But 
this, like every other blessing of an earthly nature, 
to be productive of the greatest good, should be 
kept in reasonable boun’s—fur nothing is more 
calculated to mar our happiness, than looking for 
unmingled felicity here: for we have been told 
that in this life we shall have tribulation, which 
assertion is powerfully sustained by the tears, the 
agonies of thousands. 
seem not to profit by the experience of the world, 
who are so led astray by their sanguine tempera- 


ments, as to anticipate naught but sunshine from | 


the cradle to the grave; nor can they be aroused 
from their delusive dream, till their bright pros- 
pects are eclipsed by some cloud of adversity, and 
they are by sad experience taught “that man was 
made to mourn.” 

The truth of the above remarks has been more 
deeply than ever impressed upon my mind, by re 
cent events, which I shall here attempt to give. 


. . . ! 
It was in the fa!l of °39 that [ was kindly invited | 


to participate in the festivities of a wedding, which 


: : “098 
invitation I accepted—not that I anticipated that | 
kind of happiness which others of my age look for | 


on such occasions, but because the bride was one 
in whom I took a deep interest, and one in whose 
company J alwaye delighted. If say that 1 did not 
anticipate pleasure, for on such occasions there is 
always a melancholy feeling pervading my mind, 
for which I could never account, un!ess indeed it 
results from reflection on the past, when we bring 


to mind similar scenes in which friends were equal- 


ly interested, and from which equal happiness was 
espected, that have ended in years of wretched- 


ness. Upon the nuptial diy I wended my way to 


the scene of festivity, where I found assembled the | 


elite of the land, and every countenance beamed 


with joy and animation. And here, did I wish to 


I seldom | 


But there are those who | 


please the imagination, L could dilate upon the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, the romantic 
watertail, the towe:mg range of mountains as seen 
in the distance, the less lofiy but still more pic- 
| turesque beauties of those mure near; but I have 


no such Wish, for my theme is solein, and I feel 
is influence. Suffice it to say that naught was 
wonting, either in the beauty of the scenery with- 
out, Or 1m comfort within, to impart happiness— 


for it was one of those scenes of innocent mirth 
and enjoyment in which the young so much de- 
| light, upon which the most rigid could have look- 


, ed without one moment's pais. And surely had we 
| have judged the future by the then present, naught 
| could have been anticipated but joy and happiness 
‘to those whose destinies were united. For the 
bridegroom, lovely and charming as was the bride, 
was worthy of her, and all felt assured that this 
was a union that would be blest. And thankful 
should we be to a merciful Providence, who has 
“blindness to the future kindly given,”’ by which 
we, the creatures of a day, are enabled to partici- 
pate in the fleeting joys of earth, not knowing 
what is before us. 


Thus it was in this case, for scarcely had the 
recollection of this scene of pleasure commenced 


to fade from the mind, before I was called upon 
to witness a far different scene. On repairing 
thither I found myself surrounded by the same 
' persons who had met me on a former occasion— 
but the joy and animation of a wedding-day had 
She, too, 


given place to the solemnity of death. 
who had been the bride, was there; but ol! how 
changed. The bridal-dress, with her, had given 
place to the shroud. It would be vain to attempt 
a description of my feelings on approaching the 
| scene, for scarcely had one month passed since | 
had been called upon to shed the tear of affection 
| over the grave of a beloved purent, and now the 
wounds which time and reflection had somewhat 
healed, were again opened, and | was to behold 





| the cold and inanimate form of one whom I fond- 
ly loved, not on account of relationship, (fur that 
alone can never command our love,) but because 
she possessed those virtues which never fail to 
draw forth the admiration of the good, and even 
in some degree to disarm malignity itself. The 
thought quite overcame me; nor could J at such a 
momcnt yield obedience to the arbitrary law which 
condemns as weakness in our sex an exhibition of 
grief, but sought relief in tears. 

It was spring, a time at which the loss of our 
friends is peculiarly calculated to fill our minds 
| with gloom, for it is a period to which we fondly 
‘look as the time of our release from the gloom of 
| winter—but oh! when it comes accompanied by 
| death—-when the cheerful songs of the birds fall 
| upon heavy hearts—when the fragrance and beau- 











ties of the flowers are lost upon breasts oppressed 
with sadness, our spiri’s sink within us and refuse 
to be comforted. 

In view of the above narrative, in which we see 
recorded the early death of one wliose virtues made 
her an ornament to our race—in which we have 
seen the blighted prospects of one whose heart 
fondly cherished the hope of long enjoying the 
happiness which those virtues were calculated to 
impart—we may well say that happy is he who 
has drawn his ideas of human happiness from the 
course of nature, who has seen his prospects pic- 
tured in the flowers of Spring, which bloom and 
which may fur a season flourish, but which by the 
chilling blast or furious storm may be cut down 
in all their pride and glory. But happier still is 
he, who beholding the shortness of human life, 
who beholding the frail tenure by which ail earth- 
ly enjoyments are held, has by a virtuous life se- 
cured for himself a well-grounded hope of a bless- 
ed immortality; for this let the votaries of pride, 
avarice and ambition say what they will, is the 
only sure foundation on which man’s hope of hap- 
piness can rest. B. 

Virginia. 





(Original. ) 


A FIRE-FLY FANCY. 
The forest is bright 
With many a ligitt, 
The fairies are holding a revel to-night; 
To and fro 
Their torch-beerers go, 
And like meteors glow 
In their magic flight. 
There moves no sound by vale or hill, 
The playful brook lies hus!’d and still, 
The breeze with folded pivion lies 
Where wild flow’rs nod with sleepy eyes, 
And the rose with her vest 
Folded over her breast 
Returns his drowsy sighs. 


The beautiful sprites 
At their mystic rites 
Are weaving their tissue of dreamy delights; 
Here and there 
O’er the jessamine fair 
With semblance of care 
Their net work unites. 
They work their spells in dreaming flow’rs 
While the moun sleeps in eastern bow’rs, 
And every diamond rich and rare 
That trembles in night’s raven hair, 
Looks down the while 
With a languishing smile 
On scenes so still and fair. 


Al Fire-Fly Fancy. 


Of the rich blue bells 
Where the honey-drop of nectar swells, 
Fairies bright 
With their cups alight 
And dip with delight 
In the limpid wells. 
No wing obstructs the airy way, 
Or frights the little timid fay, 
Who finds her bath and secret bow’r 
In the dewy leaf or folded flow’r; 
Or shakes in her g'ee 
From the blossom’d tree 
A cool and fragrant show’r. 


Fain would I know 

As they flash to and fro 
On what extatic errands their messengers go. 

What strange cabals 

And wonderful spells 

They work in the dells 

Where the ghost flow’rs blow. 
Where hemlock boughs hang dark and still 
Move the co!d and silent rill, 
Their lamps are hung in glowing wreath 
The sombre canopy beneath, 
And the star flow’r fair in the phosphoric glare 
Appears like the face of death. 


Oh many a night 
When: my heart was light 
And my fancy as free as their wandering flight, 
I busily wove 
As I mark’d them rove 
Sweet visions of love 
And immortal delight. 
But now, alas! the stream of truth 
Has lav’d the fancy hues of youth; 

Has undermin’d my air-built tow’rs, 
Drown’d many a wreath of Eden flow’rs, 
And delug’d the dreams 

Which the fire-fly’s beams 
Wrote in the shadowy bow’rs. 


And now I mark 
In the forest dark 
The fitful glow of each beautiful spark; 
And think of the nights 
When with childish delights 
I follow’d their flights 
In the flow’ry park. 
And those that us’d my sport to share 
With sanny eyes, and golden hair, 
With echoing shout, and laugh of glee,— 
Where are those children bright ard free? 
There are silver streaks now 
O’er my care-mark’d brow, 
And they—where can they be? 
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Some kneel at the throne 
Of the merciful One, 
Their sins wash’d away, and their agonies done. 
Others trace 
With uon‘altering pace, 
The fantastic chase 
In childhood begun. 
Some have dearly keenly prov’d 
All the lovely they have lov’d, 
All the blisses they have bouglit, 
All the honors they have sought, 
Like fire-tly gleams, 
And fairy dreams, 
Bright things that end in nought. 


I shall meet them no more 
Those dear ones of yore, 
Our blissful communion forever is o'er. 
Summer nights 
With their wandering lights 
Recall the delights 
That dreams only restore. 
Childhood’s fairy vision’d beams, 
Young ambition’s fire-fly gleams, 
All the webs hope fondly wove, 
Worp’'d of truth, and fill’d with love; 
Oh they were bright 
But they vanish’d in night,— 
Sad and alone I rove. 


Lypia JANE. 


[Original] 


‘HEAVEN LIES ABOUT US INOURINFA NCY,’ 
is perhaps not less the language of poetry than of 
truth. Every body remembers, and very few 
would be willing to forget, the tranquil happy days 
of childhood,—when the heart was pure, and the 
passions unroused, and existed in all their fresh- 
ness those day-dreams of boyhood, not less bright 
than the fancies which flit before the portals of 
the sleeping senses. With the light feet of early 
youth what hopes and joys depart! 

The child, untike the old man, looks not back 
upon scher es attempted but abandoned in despair 
—upon enterprises begun amid the buoyancy of 
youth, or of the energy of manhood, but now all 
forsaken. One sees along that sadly brightening 
chain which memory makes fur him, many a link 
abiding, the representative of friends departed and 
comraces who will never come back again. The 
other has yet to learn that he will never realize 
more than a little fragment of those joys which 
golden-tongued Hope is promising him. But 
memory hath not half the gladsome happiness of 
anticipation. Both may be delighful, but one is 
often the delight of sorrow. The first belongs to 
childhood—old age claims the latter. The fairy 


Heaven lies about us in our Infancy. 


fingers of Hope weave in chil!hood’s eye the 
web of future life so bright and beautiful, that he is 
ever longing to mingle in the scenes ke sees por- 
trayed. 

The inimitable poet of Mantua has told us, 
that after his Aineas landed in Italy, he wandered 
by chance with his friend Achates into a temple, 
and there beheld, made by the painter’s skill al- 
most real again, the fierce conflicts of Trojan 
memory in which he had borne so conspicuous a 
part, “jam fama totum vulgata per orbem.” The 
anticipations of childhood, and the remembrances 
of age, may not inaptly be represented in the diverse 
feelings which that same picture might be sup- 
posed to awaken in the breast of Mneas on the 
one hand, and in that of inexperienced childhood 
on the other. Had one of the high-spirted boys 
of the future Rome entered that temple, and gaz- 
ed on that scene, his breast would have throbbed 
only with emotions of eagerness and joy.  In- 

| Spired by the beauty of the painted canvas, his 
young heart woula have burned to be amid the 
| stern originals of so charming a picture—forget- 
ting all save the glorious and the beautiful—all 
save the poetry of the battle-field. Delightful an- 
| ticipation is the master feeling in that bosom.— 
But the tried neas gazed on the same picture 
with far better emotions. As he discovered amid 
| the varied groups, here a loved friend and there 
}a brave companion now the inhabitants of other 
worlds,—sad indeed were the feelings of his heart 
—memory dragged him once again before his 
blazing home—he saw again the aged Priam fall 
before the sinewy arm of Pyrrhus, and bore off 
/once more on his own sturdy shoulders, the old 
Anchises. He remembered well that, on the real 
battle-field, carnage mars the beautiful, and 
| slaughter with ruthless hand, prostrates the pride 
of life, and the delight of the eyes. The light step 
of boyhood echoes merrily through the parental 
| mansion, and its happy, hearty laugh, rings cheeri- 
ly along the vaulted roof. His young heart beats 
joyously, contented in the preseut—careless for 
the future. He has not lived long enough to wan- 
der dejected and alone among the crumbling 
ruins of great castles his fancy once built in air; 
he has not been a sojourner here long enough to 
learn from the blight of his fondest hopes, that 
all things earthly are vanity and vexation of spirit. 
He may pass his youth-time in chasing with un- 
checked haste, the phantoms he dreamed of—he 
may waste his middle age in trying to grasp the 
shadowy forms of pleasure, or wealth, or great- 
ness—but when he “sits in the arm-chair of the 
old man, or treads in the steps of venerable age,” 
he will look back to the scenes of his childhood 
if he would have memory’s harp give forth its 
sweetest notes. 








Pebbles. 
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Says Mad. de Stael, “It is only in childhood | 
that levity has a charm; it seems as if the Creator 
still led the child by the hand, and assisted him to | 
tread gently over the clods of life; but when | 
time abandons man to himself, it is only in the | 
seriousness of his soul that he can find reflections, 
sentiments, and virtue.” 

‘Heaven lies about us in our Infancy,” —for | 
then, if ever, innocence and purity attend on erring 
man—then, if ever, he is unstained by the dark 
defilement of crime and sin. The boy is quite | 
ignorant of a thousand unholy passions that mas- | 
ter and torment the man. 

You could hardly persuade yourself that the 
smiling infant which sleeps so calm and helpless 
in its cradle, is destined, ere long, to make many 
a mother weep over the slaughter of her best 
loved son, and to drench with the blood ef mil- 
lions, the fairest fields of the world. You could 
scarcely have imagined the reckless free-booter in 
the dimpled innocency of an infantile Conrad. 
You would with difficulty and incredulity, have | 
traced the marks of persecuting fiendish cruelty 
beneath the flixen ringlets, or on the pale brow 
of the infant Nero;—nor could you have recog- 
nized in the round faced boy of Corsica, the mag- 
nificent, but lowless invader of human rights. 





‘Heaven lies about us in our Infancy,” has 
been the extorted ejaculation of many a suffering 
son of genius, whom the world calls famous, and 
delights to honor when he has passed beyond the 
reach of mortal aid. It has been the bitter heart- 
felt cry of many a disappointed, though ambitious 
seeker for the gaudy bubble men give the name | 
of glory to. | 

See that student in his rough and lonely cham- 





ber, by the light of his solitary and hard-earn- 
ed lamp, poring over the mystic book of thought, | 
till 

‘‘Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the mountain top.” 


Reputation, distinction, is the idol of his hopes 
—for this he has sacrificed the joys of home—the 
pleasures of mingling with his brother men—even 
the very comforts of cheerful life,—and there he 
is wasting the strength of his manhood in the 
toilsome strife. There was surely more of ‘‘hea- 
ven” as our poet meant it in his infancy than in 
his riper years, notwithstanding all the bound- 
less majesty of his intellectual being, or the 
glory of those “thoughts which wander through 
eternity.” 

There is something in the confiding artlessness 
of childhood which wins the admiration, and 
contrasts so strongly and so beautifully with the 
cunning deceit of after years, that we involuntari- 
ly exclaim,— 


“Oh! manhood, could thy spirit kneel 
Beside that sunny child, 

As tundly pray, as purely feel, 
With soul us undefiled— 

That moment would encircle thee 
With light and love divine; 

Thy gaze might dwell on Deity, 


[Bel 


And heaven itself be thine! 
The curious speculations—the dawning conjec- 
tures of childhood, are frequently the source of far 
more happiness than the profuundest researches 
of succeeding years. And the beautiful errors of 
childhood are often forced to give place to the 
more correct, but less pleasing deductions of phi- 
losophy and experiment. 
**] remember, | remember 
The fir trees, dark and high; 
I used to think their slender spires 
Were close against the sky! 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know, [’m turther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy!” 
Lunenburg Co., Va., 1841. 


(Original. ] 


PEBBLES. 
NO. If. 
TO ANNIE. 
Little Annie, drooping Annie, 
Oft I’ve heard them say 
Whose failing eyes have lingered long 
O’er life’s eventful way, 
That mind and spirit such as thine 
Are far too pure for earth— 
But like the fairest flowers of light, 
Must perish in their birth. 


Little Annie, drooping Annie, 
Freely flow my tears, 
To see afiliction’s ruthless hand 
Around thy guileless years; 
To watch the waste of every limb 
The paleness of the cheek— 
And the lights upon that matchless brow, 
So beautifully meek! 


Little Annie, drooping Annie, 
I have heard it said, 

By one who now 1s laid away 
In mansions of the dead— 

My mother, used to tell me, love, 
When I was young, like thee, 

How God had said that we should hold 
No other God but he. 


Little Annie, drooping Annie, 
When these arms have press’d 

With all a Father’s gushing love 
His idol to his breast— 





Miscelluneous. 


I’ve shuddered lest I might forget 
So wrapped in thee, my dear, 

That blessed being who in trast 
Consigned thee to our care. 


Little Annie, drooping Annie, 
Like a summer ray, 

Thou hast scattered light and hope 
Along my gloomy way— 

But if God hath called thee hence, 
With himself to dwell, 

This I know—that he who rules, 
Must do all things well. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF SWEDEN- 
BORG. 


The following is an extract from a letter writ- 


ten by General Tuxen, a personal acquaintance | 


of Swedenborg: 

“As 1] lived at Elseneur, I also heard several 
other things concerning him; that he often passed 
the Sound in bis travels to and from Amsterdam 
and London; and in what manner he hal answer- 
ed his landlord who kept the sign of Charles the 
Twelfth, who, on asking him how that king fared 
in the other world, he replied that he retained the 


same sentiments and conduct in the world of 


spirits as he did in this world. As also the foul- 


relations induced me a few years afterward to su- 
licit the Swedish consul, Mr. Rabling, to acquaint 
me the next time Swedenborg came to Elseneur; 
he soon after informed me by teans of his nephew, 
Mr. Beyer, that Swedenborg was then at his house 
at dinner, together with the captain who brought 
him over, and desired | wou!d make great haste 
as the wind proved favorable, and they were on 
the point of embarking. I made all possible haste, 
and on entering the house, I addressed the assess- 
or as being an intimate friend of the consul, and 
came on purpose to have the honor of the ac- 
quaintance of so celebrated and learned a man as 
himself; and I requested his permission to ask him 
To this he civilly and mildly 
answered: Ask what you please, I shall answer 
all in truth, 
relation, reported as having passed between him- 
self and the queen at Stockholm, was true? He 
answered, tell me in wh't manner you have heard 
it related, and I will tell you what part of it is 
I replied, that as | saw he was 


a few questions. 


My first question was, whether the 


true or otherwise. 
on the point of going on board the vessel, I sup- 
posed there was no time to lose, and therefore de- 





sired he would have the kindness to relate the af- 
‘fuirtome. He consented, and told it tu me in 
the same manner as I hid been informed of it be- 
fure by means of letters from people of credit; add- 


ing however the following circumstances: That 


| the senator, count Schetler, cane one day to see 


lowing anecdote, which I had froma very respects | him, and asked him whether he would accompany 
able friend, who was a witness of it, viz: That him to the court next day; Swedenborg inquired 
himself, together with the other officers of the | why he proposed it, as he very well knew he occupi- 
custom-house at Oresound had been invited by | ed him-elf with other concerns than going to court. 
the Swedish consul, Mr. Kryger, to dine in the | Count Schetler replied, that the queen a few days 
company of Swedenborg, whom many of the firet | before, had received a letter from her sister the 
people in town (also particularly invited) wished duchess of Brunswick, in which she mentioned a 
to see and know. Being all seated at a table, an: | censure or eriticisin she had read im the Gazette 
none of them taking the liberty of addressing | of Gottingen on a man at Stockholm, who pre- 
Swedenborg, who was likewise silent, the Swed-| tended tospeak with the dead; 
ish consul thought it incumbent on him to break | ed much that the queen, in her letters to her, 
silence, for which purpose he took occasion, from | never had mentioned a word on that sui ject. The 
the death of the Danish king, Christian VI.,| queen then inquired of those present, whether it 
which happened the preceding year, to inquire of | was true that there was such a man, and whether 
Swedenborg, as he could see and speak with the | he was notinsane? To this Count Scheffer an- 
dead, whether he had also seen Christian VI. af- | swered, that he was far from insane, but a sensi- 

‘ble and learned man. Upon this, the queen ex- 
pressed her wish of seeing him: when Count 


and she wonder- 


ter his decease. To this Swedenborg replied in 
the affirmative, adding, that when he saw him | 


the first time, he was accompanied by a bishop, or 
some other prelate, who humbly begged the king's 
pardon for the many errors into which he had led 
him by his councils. A son of the said deceased 
prelate happened to be present at the table. The 
consul, Mr. Kryger, therefore fearing that Swe- 
denborg might say something further to the dis- 
advantage of the father, interrupted him, saying, 
Sir, this is hisson' Swedenborg replied, it may 
be, but what | am saying istruc. This and other 


Schetler said that he was intimately acquainted 
pom hin, and would propose itto him. The 
count accordingly made Swedenborg promise to 
accompany him to court, which he did. The king 
and queen being arrived, entered first into conver- 
sation with the foreign embassadors and other 
principal characters at court, and then approacli- 
ed count Scheffer, who presented Swedenborg. 
The queen expressed her satisfaction at seeing 
him, and asked him whether it was true, that he 





could converse witl» the deceased; he answered | 
yes. She inquired further, whether it was a 
science that could be communicated by him to 
any others? No. Whiatis it then? A gift of God 
or the Lord. Can you then speak with every one 
deceased, or only with certain persons? He an- 
swered, | can converse with all, whom I have 
known in this world; also with all royal and 
princely persons, with all renowned heroes, or 
great and learned men, whom I have known, 
either personally, or from their actions or writings; 
consequently, with all, of whom I could form an, 
idea, for it may be supposed that a person whom 
I never knew, nor of whom I could form any 
idea, I neither could nor would wish to speak 
with. The queen then asked him, whether he 
would undertake a commission to her lately de- | 
ceased brother. He answered, with all my heart. 
On this he followed the queen with the king and 
count Schetfer to a window of the apartment, | 
where the queen gave him his commissien, to 
which he promised to bring her an answer. After 
this he was invited to the royal table; here they 
puta thousand questions to him, which he an- | 
swered truly. Some time after, count Sheffer 
paid him another visit, and asked him whether he 
had a mind of going to court again, to which he 
consented. The queen on seeing him, said, do 
not forget my commission. 
And when he delivered her his 


He answered, it is | 
already done. 
message, she was extremely surprised, and became 
suddenly indisposed, and after some recollection 
she said, this no moral could have tuld me. On 
my inquirmg whe'her any person had heard what 
the queen said when she gave the commiss.on, he 
answered, I do not know; yet she did not speak | 
suv low but that the king and count Scheffer, if! 
they had attended to it, might have heard it. | 
This may be depended upon,as the late venerable | 
man himself related it to me. | 
“‘In the further course of conversation with | 
him on his system of religion, I took an opportu- | 
nity of asking him, how a man who was conti- | 
dent that he was serious in his duty toward God | 
and his neighbor, could be certain, whether he 
was in the right road to salvation or not? I was | 
answered, that this was very easy; and that sach 
a man need only examine himself and his own 
thoughts according to the ten commandments; as 
for instance, whether he loves and fears God; 
whether he is happy at the welfare of others, and 
does not envy them; whether on having received 
a great injury fiom others which may have excit- 
ed him to anger and to meditate revenge, he af- 
terward changes his sentiments, because God has 


Miscellaneous. 





said that vengeance belongs to him, and so on; 
then he may rest assured, that he is on the road 
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to heaven. But when he discovers himself to be 
actuated by contrary sentiments, on the road to 
hell. This led me to think of myself as well as 
others; and I also asked him, whether he had 
seen the lately deceased king Frederick V., add- 
ing, that although some human frailty or other 
might be attributed to him, yet I had certain 
hopes that he was happy. His answer was yes, 
I have seen him, and I know that he is not only 
very well off, but all the kings of the house of 
Oldenborg, whe are all associated together. This 
is not the happy case with our Swedish kings, 
some of whom are not so well off. This he said 
in the presence of the consul, and the Swedish 
captain with whom he sailed. He added further: 
In the world of spirits [ have not seen any one so 
splendidly served and waited on as the deceased 
empress Elizabeth of Russia; as I expressed much 


| astonishment at this, he continued saying, I could 


also tell you the reason of it, which few would 


| surmise, viz: That with all her faults she had a 


good heart, and a certain consideration connected 
with her neglect or indifference, which induced 
her purposely to postpone signing many edicts and 
papers that were from time to time presented to 
her, and for that reason they multiplied to such a 
degree, that at last she could not examine or pe- 
ruse them, but wax obliged to believe the repre- 
sentations of the ministers, end sign as many as 
possible; after which she would retire into her 
closet, fall on her knees, and beg to:giveness of 
God if she had, again-t her will, signed anything 
that was wrong. When this conversation was 
ended, Swedenborg in a friendly and civil manner 
touk leave.’ ” 


The following simple and touching lines seem to 
come from the very heart of the writer. There is 
something in the poetry which is sensible enough, 
at all events. 

*Tis sad when on the waters cast, 
Unfriended and alone, 

To mark the striking of the blast, 
And see the winds go down. 


’Tis sadder to see friendship fly, 
And love and hope depart, 

Leaving the sufferer to die— 
To widowhood of heart. 


But sadder thoughts than these o’ertake me, 
Which thicken and increase— 

The Legislature did not make me 
A justice of the peace. 


A Worp to Wives —If you want to render your 


| husband unhappy, blame him for everything he 


does, right or wrong, scold him for doing this or 
that before you know whether he does it. 
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Aw Irish Coacuman’s Metuop or Gatnine | 
mis First Prace.—"“The master had two beauti- 
ful English horses, and he wanted a careful man 
to drive them; he was a mighty pleasant gentle- 
man, and he loved a joke. Well, there was as 
many as fifteen after the place, and when the first 
went up to him—‘Now, my man,’ says he, ‘tell 
me,’ says he, ‘how near the edge of a precipice 
would you undertake to drive my carriage?” So 
the boy considered, and he says, says he, ‘with- 
in a foot, plaze your honor, and no harm.’ ‘Very 
well,’ says he, ‘go down, and I'll give ye yer an- 
swer by-and-by.’ So the next came up, and said 
he’d be bound to carry him within half a foot; 
and the next said five inches; and another, a dan- 
dified chap intirely, was so mighty nice that he 
would drive it within three inches and a half, 
*he’d go bail.’ Well, at last my turn came, and 
when his honor axed me how nigh I would drive 
his carriage to a precipice, | says, says 1, ‘Plaze 
yer honor, I'd keep as far off of it as I cvuld.’ 
‘Very well, Masther Byrne,’ says he—you're my 
coacaman, sayshe.’ Och! the roar there was 
in the kitchen whin I wint down and told the 


joke.” 


Don’r Betieve tr.—A lady dreamed that her 
husband had purchased a lottery ticket which had 
come up a capital prize; and with a woman’s art 
of persuasion would not let him rest till he had 
tried his fortune at the office—the ticket purchased 
proved to be a blank, and the same night she 
dreamed again—again he tried but with no better 
success than before—the third night she presented 
her husband with an addition to the family in the 
person ofa lusty boy—and to the astonishment of 
every body it had on its forehead the figure 8, on 
its right cheek 13 and on its left 26, in black; the 
husband remembered the dream, and the next 
morning set off for the lottery office: the third time 
he purchased combination numbers 8, 13, 26, in the 
lottery, and in a few hours afterwards it came up 
a prize of twenty thousand dollars,— Providence 
Journal. 

Thatwilldot a 

Raruer Srinirev.—Yesterday, about lunch 
time, a young gentleman with spectacles stepped 
into the “American” and called for a “fiscal 
agent.” 

“A whal?” asked Michael. 

“A fiscal agent,” was the reply—‘don’t you 
know what that is?” 

“No, sir,” said Michael. 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed the gentleman with 
specks, in great astonishment. ‘I thought every 
body knew the new fashioned drink.” 

“I never heard of it—but I can give you some- 
thing which is much better,” said Michael. 


Miscellaneous. 


**What is it?” 
‘‘Brandy-and-water, to be sure—that does not 
need so many amendments.” 
Michael’s motion was taken up and adopted 
without opposition—the eyes and nose being ‘‘unan- 
imous.”” 


Tae Exp or Praupence.—The great end of 
prudence is to give cheerfulness to those hours 
which splendor cannot gild, and acclamation can- 
not exhilarate. Those soft intervals of unbended 
amusement, in which a man shrinks to his natural 
dimensions, and throws aside the ornaments or 
disguises which he feels, in privacy, to be useless 
incumbrances, and to lose all effect when they be- 
come familiar. ‘To be happy at home is the ulti- 
mate result of all ambition, the end to which 
every enterprise and labor tends, and of which 
every desire prompts the prosecution. It is, in- 
deed, at home that every man must be known by 
those who would make a just estimate of his vir- 
tue or felicity; for smiles and embroidery are 
alike occasional, and the mind is often dressed fur 
show in painted honor and fictitious benevolence. 


A Goop Joxke.--In coming down Broadway 
yesterday, I overheard two little urchins (who ev- 
idently were studying Latin) warmly engaged in 
talking about the Veto. One said: “Well, what 
the deuce is a Veto?” The other replied: “Why, 
don’t you know? You know, Amo, J love; well, 
Vero is to bursi—thus: Veto, vetas, vetat; I burst , 
thou burstest, he, she, or it bursts. And itis con- 
jugated thus: Veto, vetare, vetari, vetarum. Now 
you know don’t you, you fool?’—N. ¥. paper. 


Anecpote.—A clergyman was reading the fu- 
neral service, when he came to the words ‘“‘Foras- 
much as it hath pleased Almighty God to take un- 
to himself this brother,” &c., he furgot whether 
the deceased had been a man or a woman. Turn- 
ing to one of the mourners, who happened to be 
a Hibernian, he asked him, “is this a brother or a 
sister?” ‘‘Neither one nor the other,” replied Pat 
—“it was only an acquaintanee!” 


Penetration.—Many people pretend to this 
quality who never made a fortunate guess into 
character in their hfe. 

They who possess great penetration into charac- 
ter, who can trace their secret springs of action, 
and peep behind the curtain of manmuvering and 
affectation, do not enjoy the drama of human life 
half so much as the ignorant spectator, who mere- 
ly gazes on the stage, and admires the passing 
splendor of the show. 


“Lork Erskine, speaking of animals, hesitating 
to call them brutes, hit upon that happy phrase— 
‘the mute creation.’ ” 





